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Character Sketch. 


HARRIET BEECHER 
STOWE. 


In Harriet Beecher Stowe there dies, as far as 
I am aware, absolutely the last prominent 
worker in the great anti-slavery battles that 
form one of the chief features of this century's 
history. The abolition of slavery from civilisa- 
tion has been entirely the work of that period. It 
was not till the last third of the eighteenth 
century that even a ‘“‘ Friend” was moved to | 
think that slavery might be a sin; and when he 
first came from America to England to open 
this idea to his Quaker brethren here, it was 
but a cold and unwilling reception that he 
obtained. In 1789 Wilberforce made his first 
motion in- Parliament against the slave trade, 
which was then recognised as a legal traffic 
under the British flag, Liverpool’s wealth being 
largely gained from that trade...It. was not. till 
1807, eighteen years later, that his Bill for the 
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abolition of the slave trade between the British : 
colonies and Africa was carried ; and up till the ' 


last it was so strenuously and influentially 


opposed that the experienced and sagacious | 
clerk of the House of Commons, in 1805, | 
observed to the mover :—‘ Mr. Wilberforce, you | 


should not expect to carry a resolution of this 
kind. This is a very creditable employment 


for you; but you and I have seen enough of | 
life to, know that people are not induced to act | 


upon what affects their interests by any abstract 
arguments.” 
men and women from Africa to be slaves in| 
the West Indies was abolished by the success | 
of Wilberforce, it yet remained legal to keep | 
as slaves those Africans already in the British | 
West Indies or born there; and it was not till 
1833 that those slaves were emancipated, and 
it was no longer held legal for any man to be a 
slave under the British flag. 

Then followed the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of the slaves in the United States of 
America; and in this great effort the woman 
whose name heads this article was one of the 
most powerful instruments. Already that white 
men should hold black men as merchandise 
appears to us all horrible, and almost incredible. 
But she who was a main worker in the abolition 
of the system amongst our own race has but 
just died. The story is worth knowing. 

There has been absolutely no great religious, 
Social, or political reform achieved in which 
women have not taken a share, and one of no 
sinall consequence ; and it is not uninteresting 
to observe at this point that the selection and the 
inspiration of Wilberforce in his efforts against 
the slave trade under the British flag was the 


Even after the bringing over | 


work of a Lady Middleton, whose soul was 

stirred by the story of the sufferings of the slaves 
on their passage from Africa to the West Indies 
to such an extent that she urged her husband to 
move in the House of Commons to try to stop 
the traffic. Sir Charles Middleton replied that, 
as he had never spoken, he was a bad person to 
commence so difficult a task, and at his wife’s 
request he considered whom amongst the M.P.’s 
she might speak to with a chance of success. 
Wilberforce was the one they chose, and Lady 
Middleton asked him to see her, and added to 
his previous thoughts on the subject with so 
| much effect that he was irspired to commence 
his mighty task. 

In the Anti-Slavery agitation in America, 
there was positive danger to life and limb, as 
well as ‘serious certain damage to personal 
pecuniary and social prospects. Harriet Mar- 
tineau, when she visited the United States, in 
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1835, found the question already arousing so 
much feeling that she called it ‘“‘the martyr 
age of the United States.” She was fcted and 
honoured on her first arrival, and until she 
attended and spoke at a meeting of the Ladies’ 
Anti-Slavery Society. Immediately after that 
she became the object of the most gross 
insult and abuse. While she remained in 
Boston her hosts could find nobody to meet her, 
though they were popular society people. From 
Boston she went to New York, and the feeling 
against her remained so strong that her host, on 
whose arm she entered a ballroom, was cut 
the next day formally by fourteen of his 
acquaintances because he had so associated her 
with himself. She continues:—‘‘ From Boston 
the abuse of me ran through the South. 
Newspapers came to me froin the Southern 
States. daring me to enter the South again 


.| protest against it. 


They would hang me, they would cut my 
tongue out and throw it on a dunghill, and so 
forth. I was represented as a hired agent, and 
appeals were made to popular passions to stop 
my proceedings.” Finally, reputable information 
was received that a plan had been made to hang 
her on the wharf at Cincinnati, on her progress 
down the Ohio river, and she was compelled 
to abandon. this journey. 

At this period, it was almost impossible to 
hold abolition meetings, for the mob (in Boston 
and through the non-slavery States, understand) 
would damage any building so hired. One of 
the most pronounced of the working men 
abolitionists, Goodell, was so often stoned in the 
streets that he was said to be “used to it,” 
and another, Garrison, was actually dragged to 
be hanged by a mob, the rope round his neck, 
and was saved only by a man who pretended 
to be one of his aggressors really in order to 
stave off the blows of his foes, and finally 
pushed him into a friendly door that was open 
ready. Many men were tarred and feathered, 
whipped in market places, and otherwise mal- 
treated for urging the abolition of slavery, and 
one at least, Lovejoy, an Illinois printer, was _ 
murdered by a mob for the anti-slavery articles 
in his newspaper. 

Faint as can be our understanding of what 
this state of public opinion meant, we must try 
to realise that it was to exclude oneself from 
society, to abandon all chance of social advance- 
ment, and even to risk life itself, that was 
meant by being an abolitionist, before we can in 
the least appreciate the heroism of the delicate, 
gentle, loving-hearted women who took their 
stand in the early days amongst the despised 
and hated band. The approbation of the North 
for the slavery of the South was in part a 
matter of pecuniary interest, but, as always, 
many of those who opposed the reformers were 
honest according to their blinded lights. 
Slavery was a domestic institution of the South 
with which outsiders had no business to meddle. 
It was supported from Scripture, sermons being 
constantly preached in its favour from such texts 
as—‘* Cursed be Canaan, a servant of servants 
shall he be,” ‘‘ Render unto Cesar the things 
that are Cesar’s,’’ and, ‘‘ Servants, submit your- 
selves to your masters.’’ The religious press, 
too, supported the slave-owners. Mrs. Stowe 
writes in one of her letters, in 1853 :— 

“It is a matter of particular regret that the 
New York Observer, an old and long established 
religious paper in the United States, extensively 
read at the South, should have come out in such 


a bitter and unscrupulous style of attack as even 


'to induce some Southern papers, with a 
| generosity one often finds at the South, to 
That they should use their 
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Christian character and the sacred name of 
Christ still further to blind the minds and 
strengthen the prejudices of their Southern 
brethren, is to me a matter of deepest sorrow. 
I grieve for it as a dishonour to Christ, and a 
real injustice to many noble-minded people at 
the South, who, if they were allowed quietly and 
dispassionately to hear and judge, might be led 
to the best results. But all this only shows us 
how strong is the interest we touch. All the 
wealth of America may be said to be interested 
in it. And, if I may judge from the furious and 
bitter tone of some English papers, they also 
have some sensitive connection with the evil.” 
Again she says of ‘“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin ”— 
‘Religious papers denounced the book as 
anti-Christian, resorting even to personal 
slander of the writer as a means of diverting 
attention from the book.” The condition of the 
slaves was declared to be better than that of 
European working people, and their unwilling- 
ness to be free was loudly asserted, as it is now 
in the case of women and the suffrage. Law 
was called in to aid the slave-owners. The 
Attorney-General of Massachusetts gave his 
opinion that the demand made from some 
Southern States for the abolitionists to be de- 
livered to them to be tried for treason was a 
lawful one. A law was actually passed that a 
runaway slave might be reclaimed at any time 
by his master if found in a free State. Thus 
firmly rooted in religion, law and social feeling 
was the slavery of the negroes of America. 


As usual, the characters, the manners, and 
- the conduct of those who ventured to stand up 
foremost in the fight against an evil’ state of 
society entrenched behind wealth and arrogance, 
were the objects of slanderous misrepresen- 
tation. Even Mrs. Stowe, at first, was one of 
those who joined in the chorus of insult against 
those whom she found at last to be her true 
and heaven-sent leaders. What must the first 
Abolitionists have had to bear from others when 
even one so predisposed to the right side as 
she could write in this scornful fashion ?—* It 
was urfortunate for the cause of freedom that 
the first agitators of this subject were of that 
class which your lordship describes in your note 
as ‘ well-meaning men.’ I speak sadly of their 
faults, for they were men of noble hearts. But 
- ‘oppression maketh a wise man mad,’ and they 
spoke and did many things in the frenzy of out- 
raged humanity that repelled sympathy and 
threw multitudes off to a hopeless distance. It 
is mournful to think of all the absurdities that 
have been said and done in the name and for 
the sake of this holy cause, that have so long 
and so fatally retarded it.” 


Even in 1837 she could jeeringly write that 
the ‘Female Anti-Slavery Convention had 
passed ultra resolutions, though I am glad to 
see a better spirit than marks such proceedings 
generally.’’ She added that she thought there 
should be some sort of intermediate measure 
proposed, as, if there was no choice between 
slavery as; it was and abolition, ‘all the 
excesses of the Abolition Party will not prevent 
humane men joining it.” 

Thus Paul stoned 8tephen! These feeble- 
hearted and unworthy utterances of her who was 
afterwards so well to apologise for them by her 
own stepping into the front rank may be quoted 
to show how very unpopular the cause of the 
slaves was socially, and how hopeless the battle 
for their freedom looked at the outset. 


Harriet Beecher Stowe was born for her share 
in the great work of overthrowing this powerful 
enormity in 1810. She was the daughter of Dr. 
Lyman Beecher, a popular preacher, and her next 
younger brother was the vet more widely known 
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and loved Rev. Henry Ward Beecher. After his 


birth, the mother died, and the father soon 
married again, so that Harriet was brought up 
by a step-mother, whom, however, she fondly 
loved. 

Wher she was only 12 years old the child 
wrote an essay on Immortality, that was a 
really remarkable performance for one so young, 
her conclusion being, after elaborate considera- 
tion of all arguments, that there is no natural 
justification for a belief in immortal life, and 
that only revealed religion gives any assurance 
of this being the truth. Her intellectual 
development as a child was, indeed, too much 
for her health. It may be of use to some 
morbidly sensitive and conscientious girls to 
record, from a letter of her own, written in her 
early teens, how Harriet Beecher, who was to 
live so long and accomplish so great a work, 
looked forward into life—it will teach the 
over-anxious spirit and weak health of some 
youth to be patient and wait for the life’s duty 
and possibilities to be revealed :— 

**T don’t know as I am fit for anything, and 
I have thought that I could wish to die young, 
and let the remembrance of me and my faults 
perish in the grave, rather than live, as I fear I 
do, a trouble to every one. You don’t know how 
perfectly wretched I often feel: so useless, so 
weak, so destitute of all energy. Mamma often 
tells me that I am a strange, inconsistent being. 
Sometimes I could not sleep, and have groaned 
and cried till mid-night, while in the daytime I 
tried to appear cheerful, and succeeded so well 
that papa reproved me for laughing somuch. I 
was so absent sometimes that I made strange 
mistakes, and then they all laughed at me, and 
I laughed, too, though I felt as though I should 
go distracted. I wroterules; made out a regular 
system for dividing my time; but my feelings 
vary so much that it is almost impossible for 
me to be regular.” 


(To be éontin ued.) 


THE TEMPERANCE 
BY E. M. L. 


WE happy-hearted maidens 
Are singing blithe and free, 

Doing our bits of sewing 
Or setting cups of tea. 

If nursing or if scrubbing 
Our busy hands employ, 

We still find to be useful, 
Brings happiness and joy. 
In home or out in school time, 

With earnest will possessed, 
In lessons or in leisure, 
Trying to do our best. 
And if we fail or falter 
Through carelessness or sin, 
We'll try, try, try, we temperance girls, 
The victory still to win. 


MAIDENS. 


True to our word, we maidens 
Must learn to answer “ No,”’ 
If coaxed, or scoffed, or threatened 
Our promise to forego. 
And free from all unkindness, 
From slander, and from strife, 
And innocent and blameless, 
Should be our daily life. 
Changes will come and trouble 
As childhood slips away, 
But in all cares and sorrows 
We still can watch and pray. 
Whate’er the sore temptation 
That lures us into sin, 
In Christ’s great name, we poor weak girls 
The victory can win. 
—The National Temperance Advocate. 


MEN, as well as women, do not need political 
rights in order that they may govern, but in 
order that they ay not be misgoverned. 

John Stuart Mill. 
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A REIGN OF TERROR. 


A Story or THE YEAR 1896 IN Exutay, 


CHAPTER I. 
THERE was consternation in the studi. , 
Hampstead. All the “oils” and.“ wre! 


colours ” of various schools, and the “ black 
white men,’’ met together in a sudden amit 
and talked long and hotly. For a great at 
dreadful thing had happened—a large trageg 
in their eyes, though fething in the eyes of i 
world. : 

A favourite model, who had sat to them all Pr 
one time or another, who was considered to 
have aided largely in the results obtained } 
her sympathetic powers of posing, and who a 
liked and respected by them all, had committeg 
suicide, She had married another model, an 
Italian. It had been a desperate love match 
and they could all remember the universg| 
opposition to it which was raised at the time 
and after two years he had deserted her. She 
had killed herself in a paroxysm of despair 
which proved to the artists, who perpetually 
talked over the sad little story, that she must 
have been in love indeed. ‘For she could have 
made a good living for some time,” they said 
‘and have married again, no doubt. She was 
charming, poor Bess!” “ And after two years!" 
some of them added, with wondering looks, 
‘‘ What a faithful heart! And all for that boor of 
an Italian, who was handsome, no doubt, but 
had no idea of posing.”’ 

Well, it was all over, and Bess was gone. 
But there was the baby. Yes, a baby, and a 
pretty, delightful baby, with its father’s black 
eyes and eyelashes, and its mother’s fair skin 
and charming smile. A subscription was started 
and a good deal of money was got together ; the 
question which demanded such varied drinks 
and so much talking was—how best should 
Bess, the protégée of the studios, be brought 
up ? and where ? and with whom ? 

Into the midst of one of these heated discus- 
sions—and heated they were, for every sub- 
scriber had a different opinion and a separate 
plan—came one evening Phil Merrion, back from 
a holiday, sunburnt, gay, more delightful than 
ever. Everyone, even his bitterest artistic 
rival, loved Phil. He was one of those charm- 
ing people who always want their own way, and 
always get it. He got it now. He listened to 
the story of what had happened in his absence, 
and very vexing it was for him, for he had an 
unfinished picture standing in his studio, for 
which Bess had been sitting, and then he said 
quietly, “‘ You fellows can take your money back. 
I shall adopt that child.” 

‘But you’ve not seen it!” was the general 
exclamation. 

‘“‘ Never mind,” said Phil, ‘‘I have an intui- 
tion ; when I have an intuition I am never 
mistaken.” 

‘But what will you do with it? You can't 
keep a nurse and baby at the studio.” _ 

“Lady Joyce will help me,” said Phil, con- 
fidently ; ‘‘ she says I haven’t enough respons!- 
bilities.” : 

Then there was silence, and the most talkative 
only ventured to make general remarks. Lady 
Joyce was Phil’s sister, a handsome young 
widow, very rich, and with a great many stern 
and serious ideas which greatly intimidated 
Phil’s Bohemian friends. Had she been plain 
—or even poor (a much lesser evil in their eyes)— 
they would have laughed her ideas to scorn. 
But what is to be done when ethics are preach 
by a beautiful woman who is dressed bewilder- 
ingly? Nothing, was the silent answer of the 
comn unity. Of course, if Lady Joyce was to 
be relied upon to back Phil up, every one else 
was out of it. But they did not in their hearts 
believe that Lady Joyce would do this. an 
expected the baby to come back on to their hands, 
and they philosophically waited the event. 

But it did not come. Lady Joyce actu ; 
aided and abetted her brother in his plan, and, 
what is more, insisted on becoming part ee 
prietor of the baby herself. But it was held 
shares, and Phil’s share was the largest. F 

From that hour Phil was a changed and yale 
He had lived a loveless life: he 2% 


man. ie 
never met the woman he eared to hae ies 
was without interest, and without anything ” 


‘ce Was hls 
care for—or save for. Lady Joyce Wis 
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dearest friend ; and she was a self-contained 

rson in the matter of sympathies; and so 
rich in worldly wealth, from her husband’s will, 
that she made her brilliant, successful brother, 
with all his earnings, feel a pauper. Next to her 
came his studio chums, and they all had names, 
-more or less legitimate, and were very happy 
and quite as rich as they wanted to be. So that 
Phil had always felt himself rather out in the 
‘ cold. He was so no longer. There was little 
Bess—who looked to him for everything—love 
and maintenance, and poee and comfort. 
Her nurses, engaged by Lady Joyce, sometimes 
stayed a month, sometimes two or three. Lady 
Joyce herself was for a week or two occasion- 
ally absolute ruler, and now and then carried 
the child away to the country or to the sea, for 
its health; but it was Phil who was always 
there, who every night and morning went to look 
at the baby. There came a day, not long after 
little Bess had become a part of his life, when 
he could not imagine how he had ever got on 
without her. Such a little clinging, helpless 
fragment of life! to grow presently into that 
strange, dangerous thing, a woman—and he 
himself the sole arbiter of its fate. For every- 
one else had surrendered any sense of responsi- 
bility with regard to the child, once Phil had 
taken it all; even Lady Joyce only looked on 
herself as a sort of secondary character in the 
situation—a very unusual position for her to 
take up. But she had always wanted Phil to 
have some tie, some sense of responsibility ; it 
seemed as if he would never marry, and she did 
not feel sure that she wished him to. For, 
indeed, she had never met anyone whom 
she thought good enough for her precious 
brother—whom she scolded, and condemned, 
and adored. Bug she knew that he wanted 
something to take care of, and she thought 
little Bess a very good institution; so 
she simply backed him up, and_ saw 
that the child had a good nurse, and was 
properly looked after, and properly dressed. 
She made no attempt to win her affections 
away from Phil; but, all the same, she grew 
fond, in her own queer, quiet way, of the waif 
to whom she and her brother had become a 
providence. And many a pretty and useful 
thing found its way to the baby’s wardrobe out 
of Lady Joyce’s carriage when she had been out 
shopping. The poor model’s child, deserted 
alike by father and mother, soon began to 
assume the appearance of a little princess, and 
the airs and graces too. Dressed always in 
white, wrapped in white furs and lace, sitting in 
her little white carriage, she looked a picture ; for 
she was a very pretty child. Phil had a roomy, 
wandering old house at Hampstead, where he 
lived for the sake of an immense studio which 
was at the back; for he did a little sculping as 
well as a great deal of painting. It was easy to 
give Baby Bess and her nurse a whole set of 
rooms up at the top of it; and Phil’s old 
servants, who were devoted to him, soon began 
to idolize the little creature who brought a new 
life and gaiety into the house. 


Out in the big studio was a little white figure 
gradually making itself apparent in a block of 
marble. Phil was determined to excel himself, 
to do something worth doing. He made a tiny 
model in clay, which he kept on his table before 
him, and then he set to work on the marble, 
resolved to chip every bit of it himself, 
and he did so, working with great excitement, 
that keen excitement of effort and accomplish- 
ment which is, perhaps, the greatest pleasure 
life has to give us. Baby Bess could only sit 
for him for a few minutes at a time, partly 
because she grew restless and partly because of 
his fear lest the little bare limbs should get 
chilled. In his dread of this he learned how 
dear the child was growing to him. 

Phil had an old dog that had been his favourite 
companion for many years, since it came to him 
as helpless and young as Baby Bess was now, 
and he was relieved to find that Bismarck was 
not jealous of the new pet, but as devoted to 
her in his own way as was his master. Bis- 
marck was a Japanese pug of greni beauty, and 
intelligent to a degree that was q'‘te alarming 
sometimes. Phil’s servants, the ma1 and wife 
who took charge of the house and studio, were 
Trish, and very often they would cross them- 
selves and swear that they didnt believe 


Bismarck was really a dog at all, but that he 
was bewitched or possessed. A dog he was, 
however, and so rare and fine that, though he 
was no longer young, he was very valuable, and 
was one of Phil’s most prized possessions. He 
had obtained his distinguished name by reason 
of his extraordinary likeness to Prince Bismarck. 
This was in the upper part of the face. The 
lower part showed quite as remarkable a resem- 
blance to Lord Salisbury, but as Phil was 
not a follower or admirer of Lord Salis- 
bury he would not acknowledge this. It 
could, therefore, scarcely be considered sur- 
prising that the dog should possess very states- 
manlike characteristics. Perhaps it was diplo- 
macy which made him so perfect in his conduct 
to Baby Bess ; perhaps at heart he was devoured 
with jealousy. Who can tell? For my part I 
believe he loved her, like his master, from the 
first moment that he saw her. She was so 
helpless, so pretty, so feminine in her confiding- 
ness. Who could help it? Neither Phil 
Merrion, nor his dog Bismarck, nor Lady Joyce, 
nor the Irish servants, nor the nurse. They 
were all her devoted slaves. The nurse’s slavery 
lasted until Lady Joyce appeared on the scene, 
and discovered that the baby was being impro- 
perly fed, or that the nursery was not properly 
cleaned, or that the nurse had too many 
evenings out. Then she would give notice, cry 
over the dearest baby that ever was for a few 
foolish minutes, pack her box and go to fresh 
fields and pastures new. 


CHAPTER II. 

Lady Joyce lived with her mother, which 
meant that she passed some months of the 
year with her at the Gray Hall—a big Queen 
Anne house, standing among fir trees on a hill- 
side in a quiet Midland county, and that for two 
or three months Mrs. Merrion came and stayed 
with her in her little house in Curzon-street. 
This house, which had been left to her by her 
husband, had been arranged and re-arranged, 
decorated and re-decorated, by Lady Joyce till 
it perfectly expressed herself. 


“Tis the place shows the man.” 


It was painted white, and the windows were 
all hung with white. There was nothing 
Oriental in the drawing-room, nor was there 
anything untidy anywhere. The chairs and 
settees, which were covered with needlework of 
her own, or embroideries which she had 
collected abroad, were all duly and carefully tied 
into covers of the prettiest possible washing 
chintves. Lady Joyce was a very rich woman, 
but, nevertheless, she visited the larder and the 
cinder-boxes herself every morning, and she 
kept her mother in order. Mrs. Merrion was a 
good deal disturbed about Baby Bess. There 
was a delightful girl down in Blankshire, who 
had only been to town for two seasons, and whom 
Phil had really seemed to like when he was 
down at Christmas. This girl was charming, 
simple, unaffected, an heiress as heiresses go in 
the Midlands, and so kind and nice to Mrs. 
Merrion that she longed for such a daughter-in- 
law. 

‘“‘Tf Phil would only get married,” she said, 
plaintively on almost every occasion when she 
and Lady Joyce were alone. ‘It is ridiculous 
for him to go on like this, adopting other 
people’s babies. What will his wife say, I 
wonder? For he must marry. He is nearly 
thirty. He will be a very rich man when I am 
gone, and have a great many responsibilities. 
What a relief it would be to me to see him 
engaged, and soon to be married, instead of 
doing these wild things.” 

“It’s no good,” Lady Joyce would answer. 
‘you must let Phil go his own way. My great 
hope is that Baby Bess will give him a taste for 
domesticity and that he will settle down. He 
has not been away since he adopted her, instead 
of perpetually flying off to any and every part of 
the world. Think of that! It’s a great step. 
When he has begun to like being at homme he 
will want to marry. Wait and see, mother ; 
don’t try to force anything. You know it won't 
answer with Phil.” 

The old lady did know this very well indced, 
and never dreamed of saying anything to her 
son. She knew that she had so spoiled her 
children, after the manner of latter-day mothers, 


and settle in Kentucky or Join an ex 
the North Pole. 
mind was expressed to her daughter, over and 
over again, with a persistency which Lady 
Joyce found very wearisome, and which made 


might have been a 
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that at the least sign of being “ worried,” as he 
would call it, Phil might quite pane: go off 


ition to 
Therefore, all her trouble of 


her much more Baby Bess’s friend than she 


would have been otherwise. 


The dining-room in the Curzon-street house 
was panelled and painted white, guiltless of 
pictures, and with scarcely any china in it. 
One morning she sat at the table in this room, 


pc in hand, looking over the tradesmen’s 


ks, with the cook, ina clean print dress, 


trembling at her side. Lady Joyce herself was 


dressed in grey, with white collar and cuffs, and 
beautiful but severe lady 
abbess. On this demure and well-ordered scene 
appeared Phil, boisterous, full of spirits and 
excitement, with Bismarck in a new muzzle, 
which he did not condescend to dislike, follow- 


ing him closely. Lady Joyce loved her brother 


too dearly to look and see if Bismarck’s paws 
were clean, though she longed to do 80. 

“‘ We've come toask you to look after Baby,” 
said Phil, “I’m off to Scotland this afternoon— 
an engagement I had utterly forgotten till I got 
a reminder. I’ve been so taken up with my 
work I’ve forgotten everything else. I hate 
going away and leaving it, when it’s just got to 
an interesting stage. I shall only stay two or 
three days ; people must learn to make excuses 
for an artist. Will you look after Bess a 
little ?” 

‘Yes, I will drive down every day. 1 shall 
be away on Thursday, I am going down to 
Windsor for the night. But she'll be safe 
enough for one day.” 

“Oh, yes,” said Phil, of course, it’s only my 
fussiness. They all adore her. But she seems 
so very small, as if something might so easily 
happen to her!” 

His sister laughed. 

‘Don’t be anxious, Phil, I'll see that 
safe.” 

Thus comforted Phil went off to finish his 
preparations and catch his train. Bismarck was 
well aware that he was not going with his 
master and the luggage as he sometimes did ; 
so, having enjoyed his morning expedition, he 
settled down, when Phil went off, to sitting by 
Baby Bess’s chair and lazily following her quick 
movements about the room. 

Phil was staying with people he liked very 
much, and he found his visit delightful. Never- 
theless, he craved to be back in his studio 
chipping at his beloved bit of marble. After a 
day or two of very good spirits he began to 
mope perceptibly, and at last confided to his 
host, over an after dinner cigar, that he had 
left a piece of work on which (for the moment) 
all his hopes of greatness were based, and that 
he had left it at a stage when nothing, not the 
most important claims of friendship, should 
have tempted him away. _It ended in his going 
back to London two days seoner than he 
intended. He got into town about dinner time, 
and hesitated « moment whether he would go 
and dine at his club. But he said to himself, 
‘No, it’s Thursday, and Margery is away—I'll 
go straight on.” 

After the events of this day Phil Merrion 
believed more deeply than ever in his intuitions. 
They became as an oracle to him, something he 
was quite afraid to disobey. 

When he got out of his cab and opened the 
garden gate he heard a short, sharp bark from 
Bismarck in the house. It came again, and while 
he paid the cabman and took his bag he became 
aware that the bark came at regular intervals. 
He hurried into the house, letting himself in 
with his latchkey. At the familiar sound the 
dog came rushing downstairs, but not coming 
far enough to fawn on him, turned back and 
ran up again, giving the saime sharp bark. 
Phil understood now, he was wanted, and he 
followed quickly, right upstairs to baby’s room, 
where she lay placidly asleep in her cot. The 
door into the nurgse’s room was open, and 
Bismarek went in there. Phil followed, to rush 
headlong at a water jug and fling its contents 
at the window. A lishted candle stood on the 
dressing-table and the muslin curtains had been 
blown by the draught from the open dour and 
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window right into it. They were burning 
quickly, and the thick curtains were smoulder- 
ing. 


the fire out. It was all over in a few minutes, 


and the damage done was not great—a blackened 
ceiling, a wet carpet, two pairs of curtains 


alestroyed and his hands blackened and burned. 
He took Bismarck up in his arms, and the two 
went and sat down quietly by baby’s cot. She 
at @ on peacefully, unknowingly. 

quarter of an hour later Phil heard the 
three servants come in together. There had 
been dancing and music and a merry-go-round 
on a bit of common near by, as is the case 
sometimes at Hampstead. They had only run 


out (as they quite believed) for two or three 
minutes, to look at the fun. They were 
startled at the sight of Phil’s in the hall, 


and the nurse rushed upstairs. Hitherto she 
had looked upon Phil as an easy and generous 
master, incapable of losing his temper. One 
look at the dark, grim man who sat by the 
child c¢ that opinion. She to 
make excuses, but her words died away when a 
second look showed her what had happened. 

Lady Joyce found a telegram waiting for her 
when she oe home from her brief visit, begging 
her to find a new nurse at once, as the other 
had been sent away. She drove off to Hamp- 
stead, gol to a registry office, where she was 
now a& atifling iar figure, on her way. 

She found Phil, Baby Bess and Bismarck in 
the studio together; no nurse in the house; 
the man-servant who admitted her was silent 
and sullen, his wife was crying in the kitchen, 
for they too had received notice to go, and they 
now, for the first time, wished Baby Bess had 
never been born. 

‘I shall be afraid ever to leave her again,” 
said Phil, fiercely. 

‘‘ We will never go away at the same time,” 
said Lady Joyce. And so they entered, un- 
<omplainingly, upon a life of slavery. 

a (To be continued.) 


THE SUFFERING 
ARMENIANS. 


[The following touching letter is from the 
American lady missionary of whom our friend 
and frequent correspondent, Miss Hortense 
Wood, of Smyrna, speaks so admiringly and 
warmly. Miss Shattuck, the writer, though in 
fragile health, has worked night and day for the 
«Armenians, amongst whom she has in past years 
founded many schools. It will be remembered 
that Oorfa is the place where the Christian 
population were driven into the great church ; 
barrels of oil were poured on them from the 
galleries, and then the building was locked up 
and set on fire.—Eb.| 

OorrFa, TuRKEY, June 27, 1896. 
Mrs. FLORENCE FENWICK MILLER. 
Dear Friend, 

My dear Miss Mellinger has given 
your addres$ and asks for afew words direct from 
my pen to you. I desire first to heartily thank 
you and all the many people you have helped 
to interest in our needs for the continued help 
given us. I cannot imagine what would have 
deen our state had not so many unknown friends 
contributed for food, garments, bedding, medical 
nid, cooking utensils, and all else that we have 
-een necessary to provide for our stricken people. 

Even now I meet our Committee regularly 
every morning and we listen to requests like the 
following :-— 

‘* My husband was killed, we are a family of 
seven. I have none to earn five paras. We can 
scarce find in our neighbourhood one to loan 
washing tub or kettle. Please favour us with help 
in that line.” Or varied, ‘ Till now we have had 
no kettle for food, we wait our turn cooking with 
a neighbour, we have not even a drinking cup.” 

We are just now dispensing coppers, the gift to 
‘sar people of the Red Cross Society. All 
requests are filed, personally the homes are 
visited. neighbours’ testimony called for cases of 
‘loubt, then the people wait their turn. The 
lu-ger vessels are given for cooking, to groups 
o three famiies, smaller ones according to 


need but not exeecding four pieces. 
Six hundred and seventy-eight pairs cheap 
s‘10es (about one shilling a pair) have been given 


vut during the past week to the school children 


hil soon tore them down and stamped 
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business before. We have a 
we were dispensing cut-out garments. 
native butter to wi 


the time near at han 
be expended and this help withdrawn. 


little sum. 
We have a room full of embroiderers of felts, 


colours. Another room has our silk embroi- 
derers; they are busy with 
we know not when, some of 
hag ee | on the home-spun cotton, dyed here 
in an 


beginning of work on linen hem-stitched hand- 
girls are fast becoming re 


we also have. 
patience to work out all this. We ordere 


could get the dyers to do satisfactory work, 
though all their days they have been at the 
occupation. Silks from Aleppo had to be spun 
and coloured before sent, and we yet wait, 
though a month has passed since the order was 
given. 
waiting her big order for embroidered divan covers 

I dare not look ahead to the autumn and 
winter. It will be hard for our many widows 
and orphans, but all wear a more hopeful face 
of late, and the ‘‘ Revival of Learning ”’ is won- 
derfully apparent; mothers at their spinning- 
wheels are learning to read that they may have 
the greater comfort of the Blessed Word they 
find indispensable these days, their only source 
of solid comfort. I am very happy among my 
people, all seem mine peculiarly; all are very 
grateful to me and it simply means to you 
all who have been pleased to use me as their 
almoner to these needy ones. It is not in vain. 
They are a people well worthy of an existence, 
and I am deeply interested in the children that 
are to take the place of the fathers gone. Plans 
for these children and efforts already entered 
upon engross much of my time at present (I 
deem it wise to say no more just now). 

I enclose a photograph of the great Gregorian 
Church (where so many people were burned to 
death), a standing memorial of the holocaust. 
Even now, after almost six months, the odour is 
very disagreeable on entering; all windows, of 
course, are devoid of glass or shutters. A child of 
our household brought back from a short walk 
on a near hill the jaw of a child, and said he saw 
a little skeleton arm with a glass bracelet upon it. 

Fifty-seven of our prisoners were released last 
Saturday, seventeen remain, ten of whom have 
sentences of death for ‘ assault of guard house,” 
October 27th. One is our next door neighbour, 
innocent as a child of any such charge. These 
all have been imprisoned for five to seven 
months. One called and told me he came .,out 
to find wife and five children, brother and wife 
and three children, besides many other relations, 
all gone—sacrificed. 

On visiting the schools one day last week I 
found the janitor with bloody hands; on inquiring 
I found he had just had an encounter with 
a crazy girl, one recently upset under her 
sorrows. We have one teaching a form of 
intricate knitting to a set of bright girls, who, 
bereft of all, was fast weeping herself blind 
and becoming demented. I devised this plan 
to divert her. We have all we can do to hold 
her on steadily, but hope to succeed, for are we 
not working with God ’ 

Our great Protestant church is crowded as our 
pastor never saw. Blessings are seen spiritually 
as compensation for material loss. The Lord 
reigns. His will be done. Do not forget our 
poor people in Oorfa. 

Sincerely and gratefully yours, 
CoRINNA SHATTUCK, 


of widows. We have sold at half price to the 
mothers of these orphans for some time past, 
and supplied men not able to start in their 
large number of 
weavers started who were employed by us when 


From a skop we give by ticket soap, salt, and 

ows having nobody to earn 
anything for them. An average of 1,200 persons 
are served with fortnightly tickets at a very 
trifling cost per head, but it requires more than 
£10 per week to supply them. I tremble for 
when relief money will 
Iam 
therefore working up as quickly as possible an 
industrial department for women and girls by 
which some member of the family may earn a 


mats for bed and bath-rooms in bright, fast 


tterns devised 
em quaint and 


blue. We have this week a large 


kerchiefs. Nothing paying yet in this line, but 
y for the order we 
expect to fill for America. Other departments 
I need not say it requires 

d reds 
over and over again, also blues, before we 


Meanwhile the wife of our Pasha is 


“WITH ALL MY WORLDLy 
GOODS I THEE ENDow.” 


By M. G. 


Our labouring classes are the right 

teach their so-called superiors Bistioces cals 
behave towards those whom they have sworn to 
love, honour and cherish. I have only occa 
sionally heard of a countryman who treated his 
wife in any but the right way in the matters on 
which I propose to tonsk, When he has 
behaved in a different manner, he has generally 
been loudly reproached, and held up as etiekiny, 
ple of a good-for-nothing husband. I have askeg 
numbers of the wives of working men ang 
agricultural labourers in the country, whether 
they know how the law stands in regard to the. 
husband supplying the wife with ready money 
for necessary expenses. They seem in the 
generality of cases to be completely in ignorance 
of its conditions, and to suppose that their- 
husbands are the same. 

When it is explained to them that the 
husband is not obliged to supply his wife with 
money, and may go away for days and leave her 
without any, and is not obliged to tell her any 
of his business affairs, or what money he has. 
pe by, or what he intends to do with what he 

as saved, they are simply astounded. They 
usually make the same remark ; they say that 
if a husband, knowing the condition of things, 
took a mean advantage of such a law, no woman 
in the position of a workingman’s wife would 
dream of remaining with him. —. 

Whatever the husbands’ earnings are, they 
bring them home intact and hand them to the 
wives. This, I may say, I have found is almost 
the invariable rule in country neighbourhoods. 
In some few cases the wives tell me that the 
husband will keep back a shilling or two for 
‘beer and baccy,” but generally he gives un. © 
questioningly to the wife, and when requiring 
cash for personal expenses or for a day’s outing, 
he asks her for what he needs. 

In the case of purchases of clothing, boots, 
&e., the wife buys and pays for everything for 
the family. When she is of a saving disposition 
she puts by what she can, and it is most un- 
usual for the husband to even question her as to 
the sum she has in hand. 

They tell me that it is almost an unheard of 
thing for a husband to ask to see the bills for 
goods, or to wish to know what has been paid 
for this or that item, or indeed to interfere with 
the shopping or spending of money in any 
way whatever. The wives are not called upon 
to produce an account of expenditure, or to 
be questioned as to the price of children’s gar- 
ments, &c. ‘Why it would be as bad as 
suspecting the likes of us, as if we were thieves, 
ma’am,’’ they respond to such a question. 

The husband in these cases never attempts to 
sell anything, such as pigs or fowls, without 
first obtaining the wife’s consent, or at least 
approval. He consults her generally as to any 
question affecting his welfare and hers. He would 
not, for instance, throw up a situation or decide 
on taking another, without her sanction and know- 
ledge. This is particularly noticeable amongst 
quite small farmers and their wives. They always 
put off giving a decided answer to an important 
peer by saying, “I must ask my Missis 

rst,” and it would be considered the most 
heartless conduct if a husband attempted to 
take any article or household treasure from the 
house, or to offer it for sale, unless he were 
really driven to such a course by extreme 
poverty, and in that case he would not think of 
disposing of such things without his wife’s 
consent. ; 

What a contrast is such a lot to that of man} 
a married gentlewoman. , 

If a girl has been sufficiently foolish, or senti- 
mentally inclined, to marry without a marriage 
settlement, her lot is a most cruel one. Pro- 
vided only that she has married a man who !s 
glad to reap the advantages of her ignorance 
before marriage, her case is more helpless a? 
hopeless than that of any living creature. 7 

If she is too proud, or has too much a. ; 
respect, to walk about clothed in unpaid: e 
garments, and is too much of a lady to sell et 
husband’s goods to obtain necessary cash Bee : 
the law would allow her to do) her life is terribit- 
indeed. 
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Contrast such a case—the wife of a man in a 
good position, who keeps his wife ina state of 
absolute be —with that of the fairly-treated 
Jabourer’s wife. 

The gentlewoman under such circumstances 
is often left in the house without a shilling, and 
with only the haziest notion of her husband’s 
whereabouts. She is obliged to keep up some 
sort of appearance for the sake of those who 
are her friends and acquaintances (and also her 
husband’s), and of her household. She is 
driven sometimes to beg a few stamps from her 
servants, and is put to all sorts of shifts and 
subterfuges when some trifling sum has to be 

id on the spot. 

If entrusted with a few shillings, she is ex- 

ted to account for every item she spends, 
own to the uttermost farthing. 

She is unable to join in anything, or to give a 
trifle in charity, to go to see her relatives, to 
enjoy any of the usual advantages or privileges 
of her age or rank, or even of a human being. 
She is more penniless than a professional 


per. 

Tt does not make her path seem smoother to 
hear that it is ‘quite an exploded idea that 
women have ean need of money,’ from the lips 
of the ordinary human being whom the law has 
constituted her lord and master. He hasall the 
power and authority on his side, he is at liberty 
to take the very clock and candelabra from the 
sitting-room occupied by his wife, and have them 
packed off and sent to auction. No matter 
what tender memories hover around some little 
adornment of china, or of brass, what memories 
of helpless little babes and their joys and 
sorrows cling about some picture or statuette, 
the husband can, and will, when so minded, 
have them ruthlessly sold, in spite of the pitiful 
pleadings of the wretched woman whose life he 
has destroyed. 

‘No room for sentiment is there in the organ 
known as the heart of such a man, it beats to 
the very sound of self alone, and the almost 
criminal meanness which he exhibits towards 
his wife is not solely prompted by the desire to 
save money, but because he is aware that by 
keeping her absolutely as a pauper, he is keeping 
soul and mind and body entirely in his power. - 

The very spoons and plate used for the table 
such a man will seize upon and sell, when the 
whim takes him, just to practically demonstrate 
= fact that he is ‘‘ master in his own house,” 

c. 

In such a case a gentlewoman has been 
obliged to ask her young daughter to pay for 
some of her necessaries out of her own small 
dress allowance. She has been compelled to 
pass by the birthdays of her children, and other 
féte days, unnoticed, because she has not had a 
sixpence with which to buy a. trifling present. 
She has ransacked her children’s rooms when 
they have left home for school, and taken their 
cast-off under-garments to patch up, and wear 
herself. At other times her wardrobe has con- 
‘sisted of gowns inade of remnants, or of second- 
hand garments altered at home. 

In such a case a mother has been obliged to 
ask her young daughter to give her the money 
for the alms-bag in church, or for the price of a 
cup of teaon a journey. The wife often does 
not even know what her husband’s income is, 
and he is free to invest, to gamble, and to make 
off in any and every way, with all he possesses, 
while she has no more authority to enquire into 
or find out the real state of things than the 
man in the street. 

A woman in such an abject condition is to be 
pitied indeed. The husband can go off when 
and where he will, and can revel in luxuries of 
the sort best suited to his tastes, while the wife 

udges on inside the house, keeping a brave 
front for the sake of her household, too abso- 
lutely poor to go anywhere, worse clad and 
more sorely pressed a thousand-fold than any 
servant within the house. 

; It is a cruel shame that conduct of this sort 
should be legal. Only women in union can 
agitate, and alter such a wicked state of things. 

Where is the chance for a mother’s influence, 
or a mistress’s authority, to shine under such 
eerie ? The wife is a cipher in her 

usband’s house, her bondage is the most cruel 


sles galling of any human suffering. She is a 
Prisoner, mind and body, her home duties and 
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her husband’s position prevent her from going 


forth to earn her own bread, and she is made to 


feel that what she consumes in her husband’s 
house is the bitter bread of charity. 

After giving her mental and physical strength 
towards working for her iighand all the best 
years of her life, her reward is that in middle- 
age she can be refused the luxury of ten pounds 
a year for clothing and personal expenses, and 
can rest on the knowledge that if so minded her 
lord and master can leave every penny belonging 
to him to any other woman, or to any other 
woman’s children. The law allows him to do 
just as he feels disposed in such matters, and 
surely this is a privilege which was first sug- 
gested to the mind of man by the very spirit of 
evil itself. 

I trust that all good women and true will band 
together and agitate, and work their hardest and 
best to upset this wicked law, and to have others 
of the same kind altered and revised, so that 
a state of things such as I have attempted to 
describe cannot be possible for our children, and 
our children’s children. I only trust I may 
live to see the day when such a life of slavery 
and oppression for any sentient thing is 
impossible. 

[A resolution on this subject was passed at 
the recent ‘‘ National Council of Women” in 
New Zealand. As the women there have the 
vote, what they pass resolutions about is 
seriously discussed by the press and the public. 
Next week we will give some of the opinions 
thus drawn forth. | 


Public Weetings. 


PIONEER ANTI-VIVISEC- 
TION SOCIETY. 


A MEETING of this society, called to protest 
against the licensing for Vivisection of the new 
“Institute of Preventive Medicine’ on the 
Chelsea Embankment was held at the Pioneer 
Club on Friday last. There was a good attend- 
ance. 

Miss Garth, who presided, pointed out how 
cruel are the sufferings inflicted on the animals, 
horses and others, which are artificially diseased, 
in order that their infected ‘‘ serum’ may be 
prepared for use in ‘“anti-toxic injections.” 
The special object of the meeting was then ex- 
plained by the President of the club, Mrs. 
Massingberd, who said :— 

Several members of my committee have asked 
me to tell you a little about our reason for 
making this meeting to-day an indignation 
meeting in respect to the Institute of Preventive 
Medicine, as it iscalled. The moment has come 
for us to arouse ourselves to the fact that this 
place will soon be ready for registration. 

This Institute will constitute a huge blot on 
the beautiful Thames Embankment, 7/ it is per- 
mitted; it will be a disgrace to us as a nation 
that we allow a place where such horrors can be 
perpetrated in the name of the law; and it will 
form a very dangerous centre of disease. Large 
numbers of living animals will be experimented 
on, and will suffer torture; and animals will 
have to be kept there in a state of induced 
rabies, in order to keep up the supply of the 
virus. Most people seem to be surprised when 
they learn that the Pasteur system involves the 
keeping of kennels full of artificially mad dogs. 
How else do they suppose the supply of the 
virus is managed? The description of the suf- 
ferings of these dogs is considered too harrowing 
to give at meetings. I do not think we ought to 
be so squeamish, myself; you can surely bear 
to hear of what these poor victims to experi- 
mental science have to endure. I will at least 
remind you that the induced rabies is much 
more acutely painful than the disease in its 
ordinary form, and that a chief feature of it is 
an intolerable inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels. This is what makes the dogs desire to 
tear things, and made the child victim, Ithel 
Wilkins (see Woman's Signat, April 25rd, 
1896), tear her face. Dogs will be kept in 
cages in this state. Dreadful diseases will he 
cultivated, and the place will be a new and 
most serious source of danger to the whole town, 
as well as a source of sorrow and shame to all 
humane persons. 
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The ground on which this terrible place is 
built was sold to the Institute by the Duke of 
Westminster. (Shame.) The funds for this 
expensive building have come partly from a@ 

t from one of the City companies, and partly 
rom the will of the late Mr. Richard Berridge. 
He left £20,000 for the purpose of building and 
endowing a laboratory for the chemical and 
bacteriological examination of water supply and 
the investigation of processes of sewage purifica- 
tion. The trustees have, with the consent of 
the Attorney-General, handed this over to the 
British Institute. It seems to us very doubtful 
if the intention of the generous donor is rightly 
carried out by this gift. The money has made 
it easy for the Institute to be built, and a 
temporary laboratory has been used meantime. 
Now the great building is nearly ready, and 
application for its registration has either been 
made or will be very shortly. It is as yet 
not too late for us to prevent this registration 
being granted. Let us strain every nerve while 
there is time to prevent this abomination being 
opened in our midst. 

Miss Abney Walker moved that a petition be 
presented to Parliament against the licensing of 
the British Institute of Preventive Medicine. 
She said :-— 

I have much pleasure in moving a petition 
to Parliament against the Chelsea Institute of 
Preventive Medicine, &c. We can never 
feel any of these meetings against vivisection 
or Pasteurism to be merely formal things, for 
our deepest convictions compel us to take part 
in them, and there is grievous need to make 
people understand what an irsidiously dangerous 
system is growing in their midst. Now that 
this torture-house in Chelsea is approaching 
completion and registration it shoald be made 
clear how misleading is the term, “preventive 
medicine,” a term used to involve both 
Pasteurism and the general deeds of darkness 
which his fraternity love, and true only in one 
sense—that it is “preventive” of the higher 
qualities of justice and mercy towards the 
so-called “lower races,” though certainly not 
so of hydrophobia! Neither is vivisection of 
animals “ preventive ” of experiment on human 
beings (a notion which makes some partially- 
informed minds defend it), for the latter is the 
natural supplement and sequence of the former. 

Dr. Clarke well said at the Folkestone Church 
Congress “ his profession was supposed to deal 
with patients, not victims, but the habitual 
dealing with ‘victims’ in the physiological 
laboratories must very seriously affect their 
relations with patients ;” also that ‘¢ doctors 
were never so much to be dreaded as when 
unanimous (the modern plea for this vivisection 
mania), as formerly they had been in favour 
of blood-letting, and of salivation by mercury ; 
and in their refusal at first to believe in Harvey's 
discovery of the circulation of the blood, con- 
temptuously calling his followers ‘circulators!’ ” 

Even Ferrier, after all his mutilations upon 
monkeys’ brains, grants that ‘‘ experiments on 
animals lead to different conclusions from well- 
established clinical and pathological facts,” 
while Sir Morell Mackenzie, and others who 
have vivisected, honestly confess that ‘these 
experiments, if tried on human beings, give 
widely differing results.” 

Sir Charles Bell, who, we all know, denies that 
his great discovery about the nervous system owed 
anything to vivisection, gives a striking instance 
of its misleading results. The nerve of an ass’s 
lower lip was cut to see if it was a motor or 
sensory one; and when it could not gather up 
some oats scattered before it, this was concluded 
to prove the nerve to be one of motion; but a 
man who had this same nerve accidentally cut 
later explained that his power of lip-motion was 
quite uninjured, but that its sensation was 
wholly gone, thus disproving the false theory 
formed through vivisection. 

In the Lanect’s recent ‘ History of Anwsthe- 
tics "—where it glorifies the Hyderabad Chloro- 
form: Comission, whose misleading conclusions 
from tortured animals are (on the testimony of 
doctors themselves) proving so dangerous to 
human lives—it, of course, mentions the dis- 
covery of ether, and that at first it was not 
thought to be desirable in human surgery; but 
from the review it does not seem to explain the 
reason for this—a reason which is certainly 
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damaging to the drawing conclusions from 


vivisection. 

Ether was at first tried on donkeys, every 
one of whom promptly died; so the doctors 
concluded it was not safe for surgical use, and 
rejected it on that ground, till a dentist ventured 
to it in his own practice, with such marked 
benefit that ever since it has been used and 
considered most valuable. 

A wag at the time made this charming 
syllogism: ‘“‘Ether kills donkeys; men are 
donkeys; therefore, ether kills men,’ which 
is an admirable specimen of physiological logic. 

Instances might be Sodieitnieely multiplied, 
but these will show that by opposing vivisection 
we are not hindering true science nor the 
healing art, often as we are accused of this, 
whilst we cannot forget that the chief object of 
modern experiments is to produce disease rather 
than its cure. Hence the bacillus hunting 
and virus cultivating of Pasteur, Koch, and 
others, until we make a fetish of disease, as 
Edward Carpenter says, gloating over it, and 
dancing round it, after the manner of the savage. 

Probably most who are present here know 
the false nature of the arrogant claims made for 
the loathsome treatment of the French chemist, 
which seems to be chiefly accepted by the 
aristocratic medical trades-union, because to do 
this is to endorse vivisection. We hear nothing 
from them of the rational, clean, and wholesome 


of a mechanic who should seek employment in 
some factory on the plea that his method was 
most excellent and original, as he always began 
by smashing something in the machinery he 
used, breaking some spring, or loosening some 
screw, as it was then, most interesting to see 
what happened in the production of the desired 


work? Would such an outrageous theory 
be very likely to make him considered a desir- 
able workman? Lawson Tait says :—‘‘In the 
interests of true science, vivisection should be 


stopped, so as to force the energy and skill of 


the investigator into better and safer channels ’”’— 
such as anatomical and microscopical research, 
or, above all, clinical observation. 

Cruelty does not cease to be cruel because the 


person inflicting pain useless to the sufferer pro- 


fesses to have in view the interests of others, any 


more than theft ceases to be such because the 
thief intends to use the stolen goods for the 
benefit of his friends. 
could be sup 


However much good we 


Orphanage or feed the starving, we should very 
properly be put in prison if we did it. 


evil that good may come—is_ to 


— to do by putting our hands 
into the rich scientists’ pockets to found an 


The 
effect of such non-moral teaching as this—doing 
spread 
abroad a deadly miasma, subversive of all 
moral health; whilst the tampering with the 
tender minds of even young children in schools, 


“AN ILL EAST WIND.» 
A SERMON BY DR. TALMAGE. 


Text :—‘* And the Lord brought an east wing 
upon the land all that day and all that night,” 
—Exodus x. 18. 


Tue reference here is not to a cyclone, but 
to the long-continued blowing of the wind from 
an unhealthful quarter. The north wind is 
bracing, the south wind is relaxing, but the east 
wind is irritating and full of threat. Eighteen 
times does the Bible speak against the east 
wind. Moses describes the thin ears blasted by 
the east wind. The Psalmist describes the 
breaking of the ships of Tarshish by the east 
wind. The locusts that plagued Egypt were 
borne in on the east wind. The gourd that 
sheltered Jonah was shattered by the east wind, 
and in all the long summers, autuimns, winters, 
springs of the world’s existence the worst wind 
that ever blew is the east wind. Now, if God 
would only give us a climate of perpetual nor’. 
wester, how genial and kind and placid and 
industrious Christians we would all be! But it 
takes almighty grace to be what we ought to be 
under the east wind. 

Under the chilling and wet wing of the east 
wind the most of the world’s villainies, frauds, 
outrages, suicides and murders have been 


by dissecting live frogs or other creatures before 
them, both here and in America, is a most 
serious wrong, and destructive to all naturally 
kind and merciful instincts. Dr. Anna Kings- 
ford, whose valuable life was brought to a close 
by a deadly chill she caught in visiting Pasteur’s 
laboratory, that she might fully unmask its 
hidden cruelties, wrote these striking words: 
‘Tf the chariot of popular education is to 
become a vehicle for the propaganda of 
vivisection, it will be but a far-off Juggernaut, 
crushing the heart out of the people and teach- 
ing science by the methods of the Inquisition.” 
A great social crisis is close at hand, of which 
the proposed Chelsea torture-house is a terrible 
sign. Let us be up and doing in our fight against 
this cruel and demoralising practice of torturing 
the weak and defenceless, for the supposed 
benefit of the stronger, taking courage from 
Mrs. Beecher Stowe’s noble words, just published 
in her Life—‘‘ I knew I was right, and the devil 
and all his angels could not make me sorry!” 
Several other ladies and gentlemen having 
spoken, the petition to Parliament, and a 
memorial to the Home Secretary to the same 
effect, were unanimously adopted. 


‘¢ Buisson ” method, now carried on at Norwood 
by Dr. Haughton, where the poor may be treated 
free, and which really pors cure hydrophobia 
by the simple method of the Russian vapour 
bath, eliminating the poison by this moist heat 
through the pores of the skin, instead of inject- 
ing a double dose by way of neutralising the 
first! Some have actually taken the disease 
from Pasteur’s injections who were otherwise 
in no danger, and had never been bitten by 
mad dogs at all; the English Royal Commis- 
sion truthfully stated in their Report: ‘‘ Some 
of the deaths appear rather to have been caused 
by the inoculations themselves than by the 
previous bites ’’! 

We are constrained sometimes to appeal to 
people’s selfishness; so we ought to impress 
upon the Chelsea people, and all others, the 
great national danger this proposed house of 
torture will prove to them by the multiplication 
of deadly hydrophobic and other germs, so as to 
infect the atmosphere. 

A recent visitor to Pasteur’s laboratory saw 
broken vessels flung about the premises with 
some of the deadly virus remaining in them— 
distilled in his black magician’s cauldron from 
the maddened, agonised, living brains of 
hapless dogs and rabbits—whilst millions of 
eager flies were greedily imbibing it ere flying all 
over the city, to scatter the infection broadcast! 
And it is just this horrible state of matters for 
which the Chelsea Institute may be preparing 
the way. 

One hundred and fifty-six French doctors pro- 
tested against the establishment of Pasteur’s 
Laboratory at a'l, from its serious public danger, 
the net result being, after his years of tortur- 
ing work, that the death-rate from hydrophobia 
has positively increased in France (as Dr. 
Lutaud, editor of the French Medical Journal 
tells us), and he has invented a new disease 
called rage de laboratoire, i.e., the addition 
of paralytic symptoms to the old hydrophobia 
(from his use of maddened rabbits’ brains) 
which was never known in man before. 

The increase of the cruel vivisecting spirit 
amongst us is like the spread of a hideous 
disease, and a deadly virus, producing moral 
rabies of the worst type. It is most demoralising 
to the profession itself, so long as young 
students are taught callously to watch the most 
cold-blooded cruelties, and told that only through 
such experiments can they attain to either 
medical or surgical knowledge, thus causing the 
gentlest and most sympathetic natures to be lost 
to the medical profession. 

Yet this mode of working is to set up an 
entirely abnormal condition in the creature 
under torture, for the reflex action of an 
agonised nervous system must affect the whole 
organism and give most delusive results. The 
vivisector begins by disarranging and mutilating 
the delicate mechanism with which he deals, 
and then assumes this to be the best means of 
showing how it works. What would be thought 


hatched out. I think if you should keep a 
meteorological history of the days of the year 
and put right beside it the criminal record of 
the country you would find that those were the 
best days for public morals which were under 
the north or west wind, and that those were the 
worst days for public morals which were under the 
east wind. The points of the compass have more 
to do with the world’s morals and the Church’s 
piety than you have yet suspected. Rev. Dr. 
Archibald Alexander, eminent for learning and 
for consecration, when asked by one of his 
students at Princeton whether he always had 
full assurance of faith, replied, ‘Yes, except 
when the wind blows from the east.” Dr. 
Francia, dictator of Paraguay, when the wind 
was from the east, made oppressive enactments 
for the people, but when the weather changed 
repented him of the cruelties, repealed the 
enactments and was in good humour with all 
the world. : 

Before I overtake the main thought of my 
subject I want to tell Christian people they 
ought to be observant of climatical changes. 
Be on your guard when the wind blows from the 
east. There are certain styles of temptations 
that you cannot endure under certain styles of 
weather. When the wind blows from the east, 
if you are of a nervous temperament, go not 
among exasperating people, try not to settle 
bad debts, do not try to settle old disputes, do 
not talk with a bigot on religion, do not go 
among those people who delight in saying 
irritating things, do not try to collect funds for 
a charitable institution, do not try to answer an 
insulting letter. If these things must be done, 
do them when the wind is from the north, or 
the south, or the west, but not when the wind 
is from the east. 

You say that men and women ought not to 
be so sensitive and nervous. I admit it, but I 
am not talking about what the world ought 
to be. I am talking about what the world is. 
While there are persons whose disposition 
does not seem to be affected by changes In 
the atmosphere, nine out of ten ae 
mightily played upon by such influences. 0 
Christian man! under such circumstances do 
not write hard things against yourself. do not 
get. worried about your fluctuating experience. 
You are to remember that the barometer in your 
soul is only answering the barometer of the 
weather. Instead of sitting down and being 
discouraged, and saying, ‘‘I am not a ae 
tian because I don’t feel exhilarant,” get up a> 
look out of the window and see the iat 
vane pointing in the wrong quarter, and t se 
say : “ Get thee behind me, Satan, thou pane, 
the power of the air; get out of my house. Be 
out of my heart, thou demon of darkness horse 
on the east wind. Away!" However ae 
and great you may be in the Christian | i ‘i 
your soul will never be independent of physic 
condition. I feel I am uttering a most Piel 
tical, useful truth here, one that may sve ne 


FAULT FINDING. 


Favutt finding is a common and baneful habit, 
even among good people. It sometimes comes 
from a disordered liver or melancholy spirit; 
but more often from an uneasy conscience. In 
neglect of known duty, it is human nature to try 
to shift the responsibility on others. In other 
cases the evil springs from conceit, as when 
people find fault with almost everything in which 
they have no hand. They criticise the best 
work, and prize nothing that has not had their 
trade mark. 
It takes an artist to a make picture; but a 
street arab or cur can spoil it. To pose as a 
critic merely is to be engaged in a very ordinary 
occupation, and requires mediocre talent. 


DUTY BEFORE ALL. 


A Tora eclipse of the sun was visible nearly a 
century ago in Connecticut. Candles were 
lighted in many houses; the birds were silent 
and disappeared, and domestic fowls retired to 
roost. The people were impressed by the idea 
that the Day of Judgment was at hand. This 
opinion was entertained by the Legislature, at 
that time sitting at Hartford. The House of 
Representatives adjourned; the Council proposed 
to follow the example. Colonel Davenport 
objected. “The Day of Judgment,” he said, 
“is either approaching, or it isnot. If it is not, 
there is no cause for an adjournment; if it is, I 
choose to be found doing my duty. I move, 
therefore, that candles be brought.” 
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to a great many Christians who are worried 
and despondent at times. 7 

Dr. Rush, a monarch in medicine, after curing 
hundreds of cases of mental depression, himself 
fell sick and lost his religious hope, and he 
would not believe his pastor when the pastor 
told him that his spiritual depression was only 
a consequence of physical depression. Andrew 
Fuller, Thomas Scott, William Cowper, Thomas 
Boston, David Brainerd, and Philipp Melanc- 
thon were mighty men for God, but all of them 
illustrations of the fact that a man’s soul is not 
independent of his physical health. An eminent 

hysician gave as his opinion that no man ever 
ied a great triumphant death whose disease 
was below the diaphragm. Stackhouse, the 
Jearned Christian commentator, says he did not 
think Saul was insane when David played the 
harp before him, but it was a hypochondria 
coming from inflammation of the liver. Oh, 
how many good people have been mistaken in 
regard to their religious hope, not taking these 
things into consideration ! 

The Dean of Carlisle, one of the best men 
that ever lived, and one of the most useful, sat 
down and wrote : ‘“‘ Though I have endeavoured 
to discharge my duty as well as I could, yet 
sadness and melancholy of heart stick close by 
and increase upon me. I tell nobody, but I am 
very much sunk indeed, and I wish I could have 
the relief of weeping as I usedto. My days are 
exceedingly dark and distressing. In a word 
Almighty God seems to hide His face, and I 
entrust the secret hardly to any earthly being. 
T know not what will become of me. There is 
doubtless a good deal of bodily affliction mingled 
with this, but it is not all so. I bless God, 
however, that I never lose sight of the cross, 
and though I should die without seeing any 
personal interest in the Redeemer’s merits, I 
hope that I shall be found at His feet. I will 
thank you for a word at your leisure. My door 
is bolted at the time I am writing this, for I am 
full of tears.”’ 

What was the matter with the Dean of 
Carlisle? Had he got to be «1 worse man? 
No. The physician said that the state of his 
pulse would not warrant his living a minute. 
Oh, if the east wind affects the spleen, and 
affects the lungs, and affects the liver, it will 
affect your immortal soul. Appealing to God 
for help, brace vourself against these withering 
blasts and destroying influen _lest that which 
the Psalmist said broke the ships of Tarshish 
shipwreck you. 

But-notice in my text that the Lord controls 
the east wind: ‘“‘The Lord brought the east 
wind.” He brings it for especial purpose; it 
must sometimes blow from that quarter. The 
east wind is just as important as the north 
wind, or the south wind, or the west wind, but 
not so pleasant. Trial must come. The text 
does not say you will escape the cutting blast. 
Who ever did escape it? Especially who that 
accomplished anything for Church or State ever 
escaped it ? 

And you will have trial of some sort. You 
have had it already. Why need I prophesy? 
I might better mention an historical fact in 
your history. You are a merchant. What a 
time you had with that old business partner! 
How hard it was to get rid of him! Before 
you bought him out, or he ruined both of you, 
what magnitude of annoyance! Then after you 
had paid him down a certain sum of money to 
have him go out and to promise he would not 
Open a store of the same kind of business in 
your street, did he not open the same kind of 

usiness as near to you as possible and take 

your customers as far as he could take 
them? And then, knowing all your frailties 
and weaknesses, after being in your business 
firm for so many years, is he not now spending 
fa time in making a commentary on what you 
‘urnished as a text? You are a physician, and 
in your sickness or in your absence, you get a 
neighbouring doctor to take your place in the 
‘a room, and he ingratiates himself into the 
leds of that family, so that you for ever lose 
t eir patronage. Or, you take a patient through 

€ serious stages of a fever, and some day the im- 
patient father or husband of the sick one rushes 
pia and gets another medical practitioner, who 
aoe in just in time to get the credit of the 

ure. Or, you are a lawyer, and you come in 


contact with a trickster in your profession, and 
in your absence, and contrary to agreement, he 
moves a nonsuit or the dismissal of the case. 
Or the judge on the bench, remembering an old 
pee grudge, rules against you every time 

e gets a chance, and says with a snarl, ‘ If you 
don’t like my decision, take an exception.” Or, 
you area farmer, and the curculio stings the 
fruit, or the weevil gets into the wheat, or the 
drought stunts the corn, or the long-continued 
rains give you no opportunity for gathering the 
harvest. Your best cow gets the hollow horn ; 
your best horse gets foundered. A French 
proverb said that trouble comes on horseback 
and goes away on foot. So trouble dashed in 
on you suddenly; but, oh, how long it 
was in getting away! Came on _ horseback, 
goes away on foot. Rapid in coming, slow 
in going. ‘That is the history of nearly all your 
troubles. Again and again and again you have 
experienced the power of the east wind. It 
may be blowing from that direction now. 

My friends, God intended these troubles and 
trials for some particular purpose. They do 
not come at random. Here is the promise: 
‘He stayeth His rough wind in the day of the 
east wind.” In the Tower of London the swords 
and the guns of other ages are burnished and 
arranged into huge passion flowers and sun- 
flowers and bridal cakes, and you wonder how 
anything so hard as steel could be put into such 
floral shapes. I have to tell you that the 
hardest, sharpest, most cutting, most piercing 
sorrows of this life may be made to bloom and 
blossom and put on bridal festivity. The Bible 
says they shall be mitigated, they shall be 
assuaged, they shall be graduated, God is not 
going to allow you to be overthrown. A 
Christian woman, very much despondent, was 
holding her child in her arms, and the pastor, 
trying to console the woman in her spiritual 
depression, said, ‘ There, you will let your child 
drop.” ‘Oh, no,” she said, ‘‘I couldn't let the 
child drop.” He said, ‘ You will let the child 
drop.” ‘ Why,” she said, “if I should drop 
the child here, it would dash his life out!” 
“Well, now,” said the Christian minister, 
‘don’t you think God is as good as you are? 
Won’t God, your Father, take as good care of 
you, His child, as you take care of your child ? 
God won't let you drop.” 

I suppose God lets the east wind blow just 
hard enough to drive us into the harbour of 
God’s protection. We all feel we can manage 
our own affairs. We have helm and compass 
and chart and quadrant. Give us plenty of sea 
room and we sail on and sailon; but after a 
while there comes a Caribbean whirlwind up 
the coast. and we are helpless in the gale, and 
we cry out for harbour.. All our calculations 
upset, we say with the poet : 

Change and decay on all around I see, 

Oh, Thou who changest not, abide with me ! 

The south wind of mild Providence makes us 
throw off the cloak of Christian character and 
we catch cold, but the sharp east wind of trouble 
makes us wrap around us the warm promises. 
The best thing that ever happens to us is 
trouble. Thatis a hard thing perhaps to say ; but 
I repeat it, for God announces it again and again, 
the best thing that happens to us is trouble. 

When the French army went down into 
Egypt under Napoleon, an engineer, in digging 
for a fortress, came across a tablet which has 
been called the Rosetta stone. There were 
inscriptions in three or four languages on that 
Rosetta stone. Scholars studying out the 
alphabet of hieroglyphics from that stone were 
enabled to read ancient inscriptions on monu- 
ments and on tombstones. Well, many of the 
handwritings of God in our life are indecipher- 
able hieroglyphics. We cannot understand 
them until we take up the Rosetta stone of 
divine inspiration, and the explanation all comes 
out, and the mysteries all vanish, and what was 
before beyond our understanding now is plain 
in its meaning, as we read, ‘All things work 
together for good to those who love God.” So 
we decipher the hieroglyphics. 


Ir you would find some persons at prayer, 
you must stay till it thunders and lightens and 
not go to them except it be in a storm; they 


are like some birds that are never heard to cry | 


or make a noise but in foul weather. 
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Our PribateAdbertisement Column. 
READ “CAREFULLY. 


ERMS :—Sixpence per insertion for the first 
twelve words, and one penny for each further four 
words; four insertions for the price of three if no change 
made in words. Figures count as one word, if in a group. 
Advertisements should reach us by Monday morning for the 
same week's issue. We reserve the right to refuse any 
advertisement without giving a reason. 

In replying to an advertisement in this column, write 

onr letter to the advertiser and enclose it in an envelope: 
close this, and write (where the stamp should go), on the out- . 
side, the number of the advertisement, and nothing more. 
Put the reply or replies thus sealed down in another 
envelope, together with a penny stamp for each letter you 
want sent on, loose in your envelope to us; address the 
outer envelope “Woman's SIGNAL Office, 30 Maiden Lane, 
Covent Garden, London, W.C.,” stamp to the proper weight, 
and post. We will then take out and address and forward 
your replies to the advertiser, and further communications 
will be direct between you both. Postcards will not be 
forwarded. 

This column being set apart for the use of private persons 
who wish to buy, sell, or exchange articles, traders’ ad- 
vertisements are excluded from it. No responsibility is 
taken by us with regard to any sales or exchanges arranged, 
or to any remittances forwarded. 

Payment of either Postal or Money Orders can be deferred 
by the sender for any period not exceeding ten days, thus 
affording protection for a sufficient period to allow of any 
transaction being completed. : 

Payment of carriage for articles on sale or approval must 
be arranged between themselves by the parties. Only one 
kind of article may be offered in any oue advertisement, 
except under the “ Miscellaneous” heading. 

N.B.—Any replies sent without stamp enclosed (loose) 
cannot be sent on by us to the advertisers. 


Dress. 
A. 203. PDINAFORES, linen, prettily made 


overalls, lengths from 18 to 25 inches, blue, 
holland coloured, or pink. 1s. 6d. each. Also three white 
muslin, fit child four, Is. 9d. 


A. 08. JRABY.—Five lovely flannels, good ; 

three worked flax thread, two silk; two pretty 
cambric dresses, trimmed, cutwork and feather-stitched ; 
one dozen towelling diapers. £1 158. 


A. 209. LACE COLLARETTES, two, worth 


3s. 6d., accept 1s. Approval. 


Private Lodgings and Board. 
C. 109. PAYING Guest.— Comfortable home for 


ladies ; large house, garden ; Cornwall; terms 


moderate. 


c. 111. COMFORTABLE Home for a Lady, in 


large, convenient, and henutifully situated 
residence, 12 miles from London. Bracing air and dry soil, 


C. 132. BRIGHTON.—A lady recommends very 
pleasant rooms. Good attendance and moderate 
terms. 
C. 113. QOUTHSEA. — Large detached _ fur- 
b nished house to let, August, part September 

three living rooms, tive bedrooms; 34 guineas weckly. 


Cc. 114. HOLIDAYS. — Neuchitel, furnished 
flat to let, chenp; five rooms, kitchen, close to 
lake, post, rail; good bathing ; excursions. 21d, stamp. 


C. 115. GENTLEMAN (Christian, abstainer) 
wishes to join lady in renting and furnishing 
house or flat and letting part. London, central ; references. 


C.116. PAYING GUESTS.— Lady residing in 

beautiful bracing part, West Bournemouth, 
close to Bathing, Pines, Chine, offers ood double or single 
room for August. 


Situations Wanted. 


aoe A. LADY (19) seeks an engagement as 
holiday governess to young children, Laundry 
and travelling expenses (from London), References, 


Miscellaneous. 
hi, 122. Bic YCLE.— Bargain, £6 6s., cost doubles 


Genuine Referce for sale. Strong machine, 
break, mud-yuards, cushion tyres, i good order. 


lamp, 
London. 


Machine well plated and many ACCESSOFICS. 


E. 128. PEERAGE (Debrett’s) for 1895 wanted ; 


must be moderate price. 


E, 124. Wisi to Exchange French Novels for 
others. J.ist on application. 
FE. 126. GYOOD Recent Atlas wanted. State full 


particulars and price, agtl 
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“BELFAST HOUSE.” 


Established for 130 Years. ~ 
NEXT WEEK is 


LAST WEEK of 


 WALPOQLED 
IRISH LINEN SALE 


When they will offer their whole Stock of Superior 
Hand-Woven 


DOUBLE DAMASK TABLE LINEN, 
LADIES’ UNDERCLOTHING, 


CAMBRIC AND LACE HANDKERCHIEFS, &. 


At Bona-fide Reductions on List Prices, and such 
as no other retail firm, not being makers, could 
afford to. sell at. 


Special Sale Price List and Patterns sent 
free to any address on application. 


SOME SALE PRICES. 


DAMASK TABLECLOTHS. 


Q yards square, 2/6, 2/11, 4/6 to 9/6 each 
Bperae san ares 5/6, 6/9, 7/8, 8/6 to 15/- each 


DAMASK NAPKINS. 
Breakfast size, 2/-, 2/4 8/6, 4/8 to 9/- per dozen 
Dinner » 98, 4/6, 5/9, 7/2, 9/6 per dozen 
VEINED AFTERNOON TEA CLOTHS. 
Reduced to 2/6, 2/9, 8/6, 4/-, 5/6, 6/6 each 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemmed). 
For Single Beds, 9/9, 11/6 16/6, 16/9 per pair 
For Double Beds, 20/-, 21/6, 25/- 29/- per pair 
LINEN SHEETS (Hemstitched). 
For Single Beds, 6/11, 9/-. 11/6, 14/- each 
For Double Beds, 11/6, 12/6, 18/6, 16/6 each 
COTTON SHEETS (Hemmed). 
yards by 8 yards, 4/4, 5/6, 5/9, 6/4, 6/9 per pair 
8 » 83 ,, 18,148, 16/9 per pair 
LINEN PILLOW CASES. 
1044., 1/-, 1/8, 1/6, 1/10 each 
CAMBRIC HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 1/11, 2/-, 2/9, 8/6, f/- per dozen 
Gentlemen’s, 2/11, 3/4, 4/-, 4/11, 6/- per dozen 
HEMSTITCHED HANDKERCHIEFS (All Flax). 
Ladies’, 2/11, 3/5, 4/5, 5/4 per dozen 
Gentlemen’s, 4/11, 6/4, 7/4, 8/4 1. er dozen 
FANCY EMBROIDERED & VEINED HANDKERCHIEFS. 
84d., 4d., 5d., 6d. each; worth double 
‘TOWELS. 
Huckaback, 2/-, 2/104, 4/-, 4/3 per half dozen — 
Hemstitched Linen, 4/4, 6/6, 7,6, 9/4 per half dozen 
BLANKETS. 
For Single Beds, 6/11, 8/11, 9/11, 12/3 per pair 
For Double Beds, 13/6, 15/6, 16/6, 19/- per pair 
HUUSEHOLD CLOTHS. 


Dusters, 1/3. 1/5, 1/8, 2/6, 3/3 per dozen 
Glass Cloths, 2/11, 3/9, 4/2 4/'1, 6/- per dozen 
Kitchen Rubbers, 2/4, 3/-, 3/3, 3/6 per dozen 


ALL GOODS HEMMED FREE OF CHARGE. 
Carriage paid to all parts of the Country 
on orders of &1 and upwards. 


Orders sent from Abroad during Sale Time will 
be executed at Sale Prices. 


Walpole Brothers, 


; LIMITED, 
Irish Linen and Damask Manufacturers, 
89, New Bond Street, 


(Two Doors from Oxford Street) 
AND 


102, Kensington High Street, 
LONDON, W. 


ALSO AT 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 
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THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL 


A Weekly Record and Review of Woman's Work 
and Interests at Home and in the Wider World. 


Editor—Mrs. FLorence Fenwick MILER. 
Corresponding Editors—Tue Lapy HENRY 
Somerset and Miss Frances E. WILLARD. 


Editorial Rooms and Business Offices, to 
which all letters, advertisements, subscriptions, 
and enquiries should be addressed, 80 Maiden 
Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
THE Woman’s SIGNAL will be sent post paid to 
any address on receipt of subscriptions : 
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” 


12 months are F 6s. 6d. 

6 5; sae Bee 8s. 8d. 

8 eee are ls. 8d. 
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THE ROYAL WEDDING. 


So long as we have at the head of affairs a 
Queen so noble and great, and a Princess 
of Wales so sweet and pleasing as we have 
at present, so long we shall all feel an 
interest in their family affairs, and regard 
the marriages and other marked events in 
their lives with something of the same 
vivid interest that we feel in our own 
private families’ similar events. A mar- 
riage, too, is always interesting to us 
women. The home and the family life 
are more all-important to us than to our 
brothers, and our keener sense of the 
importance of the home predisposes us to 
a greater sense of interest in its affairs 
than they can be expected to feel, in any 
case in which we are interested in the 
parties. It is because of such sentiments 
that we all add our good wishes to the 
sum total of kindly feeling for the young 
Royal couple who were married at Buck- 
ingham Palace on the 22nd of July. 

This wedding has no State importance, 
so far as can be foreseen. Between the 
Princess Maud and the throne there stand 
not only the present honoured occupant 
and the bride’s own father, but also her 
brother, the Duke of York, and his two 
children, her eldest sister, the Duchess of 
Fife, and her two children, and another 
sister, Princess Victoria of Wales, who, 
though the senior of Princess Maud, 
remains still unmarried. In another genera- 
tion the tide of the Royal succession, in all 
human® probability, will have turned far 
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husband. It is therefore fortunate that it 
is her own preference to live as quiet and 
retired a life as can ever be possible 
to a Princess of the reigning family 
in the first generation. It is wel} 
known to her friends that Princess 
Maud has a great dislike to those cere. 
monial observances that are paid to all the 
Royalties. As often as circumstances have 
in past times permitted she has thrown off 
her state by taking a name of less standing 
than that of Princess in travelling, and 
paying private visits to friends to whom she 
is personally attached. Her new home is 
to be in the heart of the country, in close 
neighbourhood to the home of her child- 
hood, Sandringham, and there it will not 
be difficult for the Princess to live the life 
of a private lady. 

The degree to which a younger member 
of the Royal Family comes before the 
public is entirely a matter for his or her 
own choice. On the heirs to the throne, 
even in the second generation, there is a 
certain compulsion of duty. It is ex- 
pected of them that they shall open 
bazaars, visit hospitals, take the chair 
at public meetings for charitable or 
national objects, and attend or preside 
over great dinners. The younger princes 
and princesses too are always welcome and 
useful in the performance of such cere- 
monial functions, and, if they are genuinely 
kindly and charitably disposed, they will 
naturally take an active part in such efforts. 
But for those amongst them who choose to 
retire altogether from such work it is 
possible to do so. To strike the happy 
mean in this, as in other matters, is the 
ideal plan ; and while Princess Maud will 
be congratulated and respected if she make 
a model home, it will also be counted to 
her credit if she emulates her kindly aunt, 
Princess Christian, and her cousin, Princess 
Mary, in doing good amongst the public 
according to her means and influence. 


SIGNALS FROM OUR 
WATCH TOWER. 


Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett, the author 
of “ Little Lord Fauntelroy,” was the guest of 
honour at a dinner given by the Authors’ Club 
last week. Mr. Oswald Craufurd took the 
chair, and felicitously proposed the health of 
the guest. In replying, Mrs. Burnett said: “I 
have asked myself if etiquette would insist that 
it is my duty, in thanking my hosts for their 
hospitality, to draw comparisons—painful or 
encouraging—between the two sexes. Drawing 
comparisons never seemed to me to advance 
matters much. As a method, I should say it 
was a little obvious and inadequate. Then 
there is another thing. In the course of what 
occasionally appears to me a somewhat pro- 
tracted existence I have never yet discovered & 
good quality or a bad one which seemed to have 
a gender. I have found, for instance, that, if a 
man can be selfish, a woman (by paying strict 
attention to business) can be selfish also: that, 
if a man can break his word, there are women 
who do not always keep theirs to the letters 
that, if there are women who are weak and 
illogical, there exist men who do not exactly 
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embody perfect strength of mind and infallibility 
ofreason. And I have found just as many men 
who keep all the Commandments at once, and 
live'simply and truly according to the teachings 
of the Sermon on the Mount—just as many 
men as women, and just as many women 
as men. As to one’s success in the work 
one does, surely that is not a question of 
gender either.” 


What some men think marriage means 
and implies is extraordinary. Listen to this 
view. On Friday a woman applied to Mr. 
Vaughan for advice saying that, though she had 
only been married six weeks, her husband had 
already threatened to turn her out if she did 
not wash his brother’s shirts. The Husband : 
«J married this woman six weeks ago, and last 
week my brother asked her to wash his shirt. 
She refused, and when I told her she must do 
it she left the house and went to her mother.” 
Mr. Vaughan: ‘‘ She says you threatened her.” 
The Husband: ‘‘No, I did not. I only said 
I would set the dog on her. She was jawing 
me, and I said, ‘If you don’t be quiet I'll set 
the dog on you.’’’ Mr. Vaughan: ‘ But that is 
athreat. You have no right to set a dog on to 
bite your wife.” The Husband : ‘ Oh, it won't 
bite.’ Mr. Vaughan: ‘“ Well, you really must 
not use such threats to your wife. Youordered 
her to wash your brother’s shirt. This is 
unreasonable, as she will have quite enough to 
do with your washing and her own. Do not be 
so foolish again, but go back and live happily 
together. Do not set the dog at your wife if 
she will not wash your brother’s clothes.” 
(Laughter.) The Husband: ‘ But she washes 
her mother’s and father’s things, and I don’t 
see why she should not do my brother’s.”” (More 
laughter.) The Wife: ‘‘ But they pay me for 
it.” The Husband: ‘“ Well, they don’t pay me, 
and I think I ought to have the money.” Mr. 
Vaughan: ‘Come now, shake hands and be 
friends. Don’t let these foolish quarrels separate 
you.” 


Here is a gentleman who has mistaken either 
his “ period”? or his country: he might have 
been an Englishman with satisfaction in the 
dark pre- Victorian age, or he might have been a 
German now with comfort. But the days are 
over in which an English husband could by law 
treat his wife exactly as a slave, requiring her, 
under penalty of having the dog set on her, to 
do what work he ordered her, he, and not herself, 
receiving the payment for those labours. 

Tommy’s idea (as follows) is a brilliant one 
by comparison with that of this anonymous “ six- 
weeks’ husband,”—though some of us are not, it 
seems, even satisfied with this— 

Teacher—“ For men must work and women 
must weep.” What is the meaning of that line, 
Tommy Flagg ? 

Tommy—It means that men has to work to 
get money, and then the women has to cry 
before the men will divide with them. 


The young Czarina is said to be showing a 
real interest in temperance reform. Recently 
she has had interviews with several provincial 
governors regarding the best means of checking 
the fearful increase of intemperance among the 
peasantry. It is understood that she intends 
to found a woman’s temperance association. 


Kindergarteners will be interested in the strong 
testimony to the worth of education on those 
Principles that comes from California. The 
Chief Constable reports that the districts in 
which the Kindergartens are situated have been 


wonderfully improved in the matter of juvenile 
crime. Track had been kept of 9,000 children 
who passed through the free Kindergartens in 
eighteen years, and only one had evet been 
convicted for a petty offence. 


From time to time much valuable work has 
been done by the ‘Vigilance Association for 
Defence of Personal Rights,” which held its 
twenty-fifth meeting recently. It was, for 
instance, a great factor in the repeal of the 
C. D. Acts, attacking them from the standpoint 
of personal freedom. Its founders saw that 
women in particular were apt to suffer from legal 
and social tyranny, and hence they decided to 
endeavour to specially watch and restrain 
“legislation affecting the interests of women.” 
In the first report of the association, presented 
to a meeting held in 1871, it was observed that 
the society had been founded because its pro- 
moters believed that there was a ‘tendency to 
over-much and over-hasty legislation. They 
saw, moreover, that such over-hasty legislation 
would introduce and perpetuate evils graver even 
than those which it proposed to remedy ; that 
it would involve grave violations of personal 
liberty; that it would lead to the infraction of 
justice as between class and class; to the 
inevitable extension of police espionage and 
inquisitorial powers ; to the handing over whole 
departments of life, in which action should be 
voluntary, to the control of the police; to the 
substitution of physical coercion for moral 
restraint ; to the confusion of the national, as 
well as of the individual, conscience by the 
multiplication of technical offences, improperly 
ranked as crimes ”’ 

* 


At the 25th annual meeting, Mr. John IP. 
Thomasson, ex-M.P. for Bolton, took the chair, 
and the speakers were M. Yves Guyot, Mr. 
C. H. Hopwood, Recorder of Liverpool, Sir 
Roland Wilson, Mr. Alfred Milnes, Mr. J. H. 
Levy, and our friend and comrade, Mrs. Alice 
Cliff Scatchard, who devoted a good part of her 
speech to pointing out the dangers and draw- 
backs of over-organization. She thinks that 
‘the special danger of women's societies is 
their rapid tendency to over-organization and 
centralization. Suppose a voluntary association 
of women springs up in some town or district, 
and flourishes because it supplies a felt want 
and is suited to the needs of the locality—its 
trades, its situation, its comparative wealth or 
poverty, its social standing, «c., kc. Some, 
hearing or seeing that this society is doing 
useful work, immediately conclude that similar 
societies will do equally good work elsewhere, 
and say: ‘ Let us go to every town in England 
and form such societies.” They do so, and 
divide the country into district unions, combine 
these into still greater sectional unions, with a 
National Council at the top, and a Central Com- 
mittee of management, claiming subscriptions 
from the small local bodies at every step. The 
usual wire-pulling soon begins; and the associa- 
tions are ruled from above, according to the ideas 
of a few, not guided from below, by the many, 
according to the light of their own needs and 
circumstances. Resolutions are ‘sent down’ 
to the associations to be passed by them—per- 
haps in support of legislation restricting women’s 
labour. ‘Then comes the rush of the annual 
meeting, when far too many serious subjects are 
brought forward, and resolutions are hurriedly 
adopted after nominal discussion. These reso- 
lutions are then used by the Central Committee 
to further aims which the local societies do not 
really understand, and might repudiate if they 
did. These annual congresses are apt to become 
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stereotyped in method and expression. National 
gatherings should only be held when questions 
have had time to ripen, and matters of vital 
interest can be discussed. I see with regret,” 
Mrs. Scatchard added, ‘this manipulation of 
women’s societies, and the freezing hand of 
centralization stretching over them.” 


%* x % 


I must say that I do not personally agree 
with the view that women’s societies are apt to 
be too centralised and too obedient to the word 
ofcommand. Onthe contrary, I think women— 
accustomed to be queens in their own little domes- 
tic circle,ruling children and servants—are far too 
apt to resent discipline, and do not atall realise 
yet what loyalty to leaders means; and that till 
they do learn that they will do little in public 
life—for a combination for a public end needs a 
captain, mates and a orew, or it is no combina- 
tion. But, though I differ from Mrs. Scatcherd 
in this, I think we may usefully reflect on what 
she says about the hurried decisions of annual 
councils. No question ought to be brought to 
a vote there without full previous discussion in 
the local branches, except real ‘‘ emergency " 
resolutions. Would it not be best that notice of 
motion should be, on great general questions, 
given many months in advance to all branches 
of such huge organisations as the Women’s 
Liberal Federation and the British Women’s 
Temperance Association, in order to obtain at 
the Annual Councils the real opinions of the 
local thinkers and workers? A newspaper, such 
as this, however, gives opportunities for early 
and prolonged discussion on points that cannot 
be settled offhand with accuracy and influence. 

* * * 


A very serious matter is raised by Miss 
Hughes, of the Cambridge Training College for 
Teachers, in an interview in the British Weekly. 
She is herself a Churchwoman, but she sympa- 
thises with the difficulty that is placed in the way 
of a competent Nonconformist woman teacher 
getting employment or rising to be a head or 
second mistress. ‘‘ When I opened this college,” 
she says, ‘eleven years ago, it was a slight dis- 
advantage to be a Nonconformist; to-day it is a 
serious disadvantage, and I am sorry when a 
student declares herself a Nonconformist, 
because I know it will limit her educational 
chances. Of course, in schools supported by 
any particular religious body it is only just and 
right that the governors should choose teachers 
of their own religious persuasion ; but in large 
public schools, which are professedly unsectarian, 
and the councils of which are composed of 
members of every creed, why is it that candi- 
dates for the higher posts in that school are 
invariably asked, ‘Are you a member of the 
Church of England?’ and if the applicant 
cannot conform with the Established ritual her 
chances are entirely gone.” 


Parents of girls in middle-class public schools 
might, perhaps, do something to lessen this 
religious persecution—for it cannot be called 
anything less. But what we certainly all ought 
to be careful about is that it shall not likewise 
be carried into the elementary schools, sup- 
ported by the rates and taxes, where this 
discrimination against those who are not mem- 
bers of the Church of England is said on good 
authority to be making way. 

Miss May Abraham, Her Majesty's Superin- 
tendent Inspector of Factories, was inarried a 
few days ago to Mr. Tennant, M.I., brother of 
Mrs. Asquith. It is understood that Mrs. Tennant 
means to continue her work. 


‘ 


SANDWICHES. 


By Katig OULTON. 


SanpwicHes may be divided into three classes : 
1, Meat; 2, Savoury; 3, Sweet. 

The first are the most important, they are 

so useful for journeys, picnics, and small supper 

ies. At cinderella dances they form an 

important item, but the making of them often 

leaves much to be desired. Perhaps the best 
meat sandwiches are those made from 


CHICKEN AND HAM, COLD ROAST BEEF, 
SOME COLD ROAST GAME 
is very good. Cold roast mutton may be 


endured, but boiled is decidedly unpopular. 
Veal and ham combined makes tasty sandwiches, 


LAMB. 


| 
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prettily decorated with sprigs of parsley, which 

will at once distinguish them from sweet ones. 
RAW MEAT SANDWICHES 

come into our invalid cookery course, and are 

sometimes very useful. They should be very 

carefully made, and should look as interestin 

as possible to tempt the patient. It is of vit 


importance that the meat should be above all ' 


suspicion. I know of a child whose death was 


caused by eating bad raw meat. 


It is useful to know that children will readily 
eat these sandwiches if the meat is mixed with 
red currant jelly. Poor, deluded infants! they 


' imagine they are eating nice jam sandwiches— 


but veal, and particularly cold veal, is not at all , 


wholesome, it rather requires the digestion of 
an ostrich. What are called 


IRISH SANDWICHES 


are always made from game. They also contain 
shredded celery and Tartar sauce, and are made 
on toast. 


HUNTERS’ SANDWICHES 


are always toasted on the outside to keep them 
fromcrumbling. Ofcourse this (Ireland) isa great 
hunting country, every Jack, Tom and Harry 


| 


| 


| 


| 
| 


who can possibly find an old rattletrap of a, 
horse to sit on is sure to appear at all the meets | 


during the season. 
all these sandwiches. 
of good teeth are quite in the minority now-a- 


days, and it is sometimes embarrassing to know 
what to do with crusts if you can’t eat them. The 


slices may be cut with a round cutter, which looks 


very nice. A pan loaf is the best for the purpose. 
If any quantity of sandwiches are required 
long pan loaves should be ordered; they are 
about half a yard long. I am sorry to say it is 
impossible to cut tidy slices from a perfectl 
fresh loaf, it must be at least 12 hours old. 
Spread the bread nicely with butter, not over 
the edges, to the utter destruction of one’s 
gloves—perhaps it would be better not to allow 
the butter to come quite to the edges. It will 
be generally found the best plan to spread the 
bread before cutting the slices. A saw-knife is 
the best kind to use, it does not make so many 
crumbs, and is much less tiresome. 

Now for the preparation of the meat. Chop it 
very finely, it goes further, too, and makes more 
satisfactory sandwiches. Mix in the salt and 
made mustard. If the mustard is equally 
mixed through it you won’t be disturbed by a 
sudden tickling in your throat, or watery eyes. 
Spread the meat carefully on the bread, and 
cover with another piece that exactly fits it. 

Do not put any fat in sandwiches, many 
people don’t like it, and the butter quite takes 
the place of it. Perhaps I ought to make an ex- 
ception in favour of corn beef fat, but I do so with 
much reservation. 
the most objectionable. 
your sandwiches you would run the risk of some 
of your good-natured friends thinking they were 
eating—by mistake, of course—some tallow 
candles. A plate of meat sandwiches may be 


bag and pipe. 
might be garnished with watercress or small | 


Of all fats, cold mutton fatis , 
Were you to put any in» 


| (1) Caviare; 
We must now consider how best to prepare | 
Have some thin slices of | 
bread nicely cut, remove the crust, as possessors ; 


, (10) Cucumber. 


what a kind doctor to order them ! 
Here is a recipe for an 


INVALID SANDWICH, 


which was ordered to a friend of mine, a great a 


chess player. Continual stooping over the 
chess board is not good for the digestive organs. 
‘“‘ Take the meat off a good mutton chop, remove 
all fat, 
water, bring it to the boil; put in the meat, 
chopped up, and allow it to simmer till very 
tenter then pound it in a mortar, season with 


pepper and salt and use in a sandwich when. 
cold, 


or it may be reheated and served as a hot 
sandwich between toast.”’ 
Here is a list of some favourite 
SAVOURY SANDWICHES : 
(2) Anchovy; (3) 
(4) Lobster, chopped finely; (5) Nasturtium 
Leaves; (6) Watercress and Egg Sandwiches ; 
(7) Tomato; (8) Bovril; (9) Cream Cheese ; 
Some of these sandwiches 
may be made with round crotitons of bread, 
toasted and split in two, as caviare sandwiches ; 
and some are excellent with brown bread and 
butter, as the watercress and egg sandwiches. 


+ SANDWICHES A L’IMPERIALE 
are excellent, but perhaps a little complicated. 


|'They are made of bloater paste, hard-boiled 


yolks, and fresh butter pounded together in a 
mortar, add a little coraline pepper and salt, 


|not much salt will be required with bloater 


paste. Add by degrees some stiffly whipped 
cream. Spread this on slices of thin brown 
bread, then sprinkle it with finely shredded 
celery that has been kept in cold water 
for one hour to make it crisp; then cover 
them with corresponding slices of brown bread. 
In summer cos lettuce might be used instead 
of celery. Cos is crisper than cabbage lettuce. 
This sandwich can readily be turned into 
a dinner savoury by sprinkling the top piece 


of bread with sieved hard-boiled yolk, then | 
finely-chopped parsley, and making a rose in| 


the centre of each sandwich with some of the 
above mixture, minus the celery, with a forcing 
A plate of savoury sandwiches 


nasturtium leaves, which would look very well 
and suggestive. 


SOME SWEET SANDWICHES: 

In which I include fruit ones: (1) Jam 
sandwiches ; (2) Chocolate ; (3) Thunder and 
lightning sandwiches made of golden syrup 
and thick Devonshire cream—children delight 


in these—good whipped cream will do instead 


paee the bone in a saucepan, cover with , 


Bloater ;_ 
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of the Devonshire cream, and is much 
_used in Norway for this purpose; (4) Straw- 
berry; (5) Date; (6) Raisin sandwiches. The 
dates and raisins should be stoned and 
chopped. These sandwiches are very popular 
in America, and indeed they are excellent. The 
bread for strawberry fruit sandwiches should be 
spread with Devonshire cream or whipped 
cream, and they are delicious. The strawberries 
must be cut in slices and strewed with sugar. 
Strawberry sandwiches may be decorated with 
some of their own leaves, but care should be 
taken to wash and dry them first of all. 

Savoury and sweet sandwiches may now be 
| frequently seen at afternoon tea, so we ought to 
| pay some attention to them. There are, of 
| course, a great many more varieties than I have 
| given. Children mostly bring sandwiches to 
| school with them for their refreshment 
|there. Perhaps if they were better made, 
and with more variety, they would not 
be so often forgotten. It is a daily sight 
to be seen in Dublin between the hours 
of 9 and 10—anxious parents careering after 
their offspring with forgotten luncheons. I have 
not said anything about the amount of sand- 
wiches that should be prepared for various 
, occasions. You must be entirely guided by 
| circumstances. For afternoon tea I would not 
/make many. Generally speaking only a few 
‘ are consumed, and should the supply run short, 
there is always cake, Xc., to fail back upon. 
Gentlemen are supposed to favour savoury sand- 
wiches, but the male sex is by no means an 
every-day luxury at afternoon tea; and if they 
do come they are mostly afraid of spoiling their 
dinner. For picnics I would always prepare 
sandwiches beforehand. I have seen quite 
enough of them being made on the spot. It is 
so very good for butter to be kept under a 
blazing sun for half an hour, and earwigs, &c., 
always expect a share! We should only use the 
very best butter in the composition of sand- 
wiches. If it is worth our while to enteitain 
our friends at all, we ought to de so to the very 
best of our ability. 

I am sure you are all acquainted with 
that famous riddle: Why is it impossible that 
anyone should ever die of hunger in an 
African desert? Because of the sandwiches 
(which is) there. 


a 


Rous that have become dry may be freshened 
by dipping them quickly into water and placing 
them in an oven for two or three minutes until 
the water has dried. They will taste almost 
like new rolls. 


Aw infant’s clothing should be studiously 
adapted to the weather, avoiding at all times 
exposure to the injurious effects of sudden 
changes in temperature without proper covering; 
‘but nurseries and sleeping apartments should 
invariably be well ventilated. 


To make a cup of coffee almost as nourishing 
as a meal stir into it an egg well beaten. First, 
beat the egg in the cup, add a little cream and 
then the sugar, and, lastly, the coffee poured in 
gradually. When adding the coffee beat con- 
stantly with a small egg-beater or fork. 


were 
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ECONOMICAL COOKERY. 


By Miss Lizzie HeErirace. 


(First Class Diplomée Cookery and Domestic 
Economy; Author of ‘ Cassell’s New Uni- 
versal Cookery,” “‘ Cookery for Schools,” 
“True Economies in Household Manage- 
ment” (Prize Essay), éc., éc.) 


HOME-MADE RELISHES. 
Fewer people make “relishes” than formerly, 
yet there are those who will have home made or 
none at all. The first recipe is well worth 
notice, for I: have found that it can be eaten 
without any unpleasant consequences by many 
who must shun pickles of the hard and very 
tart kinds. This is due partly to the addition 
of the sugar and to the manner of preparation. 
SWEET MIXED PICKLE. 

Take onions in thin slices, after peeling care- 
fully; cauliflower in very small sprigs, all the 
stem removed; ripe tomatoes in dice, and 
cucumber, peeled and cut in the same way. 
Now measure, there should be a pint each of 


onions and cauliflower to a quart each of | 


tomatoes and cucumber. Two quarts of brown 
vinegar, & pound of brown sugar, a teaspoonful 
of black peppercorns, the same of allspice 


berries, a blade of mace, half a dozen cloves, | 


half an ounce of whole ginger, the best, a table- 
spoonful of mustard seeds, two tablespoonfuls 
of grated horseradish, and some salt are the 
next requisites. First mix the vegetables and 


sprinkle them with a generous handful of dry, | 


warm salt; leave them in a stone jar or basin 
for twelve hours ; then drain them in an earthen 
colander or hair sieve. Arrange them in a jar 
with the mustard seeds and horseradish sprinkled 
over each layer. The other spices are to be 
bruised and put in the vinegar for an hour, then 
add the sugar and bring all very gently to the 
boil, as this draws out the flavour. Pour over 
the vegetables, &c., add a large teaspoonful of 
salt, and cover with a plate or saucer, then leave 
until next day. Tie down with bladder, and store 
in a dry place ; damp ruins the pickle. Ready in 
a day or two, but better in a week or two, and, 
although it will keep, it should be regarded as a 
“present use” pickle. Small bottles with wide 
necks are best for those whose consumption is 
small, and it is well to cork them in addition to 
bladdering. But care must be taken that the 
spices, &c., are distributed in accurate propor- 
tions, and this, of course, involves a little more 
trouble. Half these quantities will make a nice 
supply. 
SPICED VINEGAR 

may be bought of good grocers «+ « rule, but 
thus prepared it is but little trouble and of 
service for a great number of purposes. 
example, it is good for pickling, either by the 
hot or cold process, or it may be stored in little 
bottles corked well, and used for salads and 
similar dishes ; a little gives zest to cold fish, 
and as a piquant flavouring for hashes and stews 
it may be also recommended. Allow two ounces 


From the Orchard to the Home. | 


H, 8. POLLARD, Fruit Grower, EVESHAM, 

* supplies 30 lbs. EGG PLUMS. carefully 
packed in Boxes and carriage paid per passenger 
train to any part of England or Wales. for 4s. 6d. 
Cash with order ; Scotland and Ireland 6d. extra. 
List of other kinds free. Kindly mention this 
Paper. 


AUGUSTE VAN BIENE, THE WORLD. 
FAMED CELLOIST, says :— 


“After a heavy recital and the severe mental 


strain and headache attending, I find nothing to 
give such relief as ‘KAPUTINE;”’ it is the 
Queen of remedies.” 


TO B.W.T.A. BRANCHES. 


‘oend of the year to address Gospel Temperance Meetings. 


Tawall and Devonshire to end of Ortober, Southern | 


uNties, Novemb 
Missions. ae 
Gardens, 


Terms, 10s. 6d. 
Kensington, London, W. 


For | 


MRS. STEPHEN MATTHEWS is making engagements | 
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of black pepper, an ounce each of ginger and 
, and half an ounce of allspice berries for 
|each quart of pure malt vinegar, the brown 
| sort. An ounce of chopped shallots and onions 
| mixed, with a morsel pt garlic, will increase the 
| Savour, and many will appreciate the addition 
| of a pinch of cayenne. All should be put 
, together in a jar, covered with a bladder, wetted 
with vinegar, and left in a warm place for a few 
' days, then put in a ‘“‘ water bath,” jugged hare 
| fashion, the water kept simmering round it for 
;an hour or two. I have tasted this with the 
| addition of a bay leaf or a bunch of mixed herbs ; 
| little additions of the kind are worth trying, 
| especially by those who have a corner in the 
| kitchen garden devoted to herb culture. It 
should be very carefully strained. When to use 
for any pickles that have been subjected to the 
| brine treatment, the salt here must be reduced 
‘toa fourth, or the result will be unpleasant ; 
and in flavouring any dish it is well to omit 
any salt until the amount of vinegar has been 
decided upon. 
Those with more tomatoes than they know 
what to do with may like to try 


SAVOURY TOMATO PRESERVE. 


| It is useful, inasmuch as the tomatoes need not 
all be fully ripe, although the nearer that stage 
the better. For every 3 lbs. used, put in the 
jam kettle 9 ozs. of sugar and a tablespoonful 
| or two of white vinegar; the maximum if the 
| tomatoes are not quite ripe; let it boil up, then 
put in the fruit, sliced, together with three or 
four small onions, chopped very small. Some 
of the watery part of the tomatoes should be 
squeezed out first. Weigh it before doing this. 
Stir for a few minutes, and frequently, until it 
comes to the boil, then put in a heaping tea- 
spoonful of salt, half as much black pepper and 
white pepper mixed, a saltspoonful of ground 
ginger and nutmeg mixed, and a pinch of 
cayenne ; the latter assists the keeping. Boil 
until soft enough to pass through a hair sieve; 
press well and scrape all from the under side ; 
add as much more salt as suits the palate, and 
boil again to the consistence of marmalade, then 
‘ pour into little pots, and cover the next ‘day in 
the same way as jam. And I would add that I 
am of opinion that for well-boiled fruit there is 
no need for brandy papers or anything of the 
sort; the vegetable parchment sold by stationers 
is excellent, so cheap, and little trouble; simply 
soak it in water, stretch and tie, and when dry 
it will resemble bladder. This may be added to 
‘ made dishes, or served with a roast, in the same 
way as other fruit jellies, and itis, of course, very 
good with cold meat. I tasted once a similar 
concoction flavoured with herbs, and it was very 
nice. For long keeping I advise five or six 
ounces of sugar to the pound of tomatoes. 
NASTURTIUM VINEGAR, MADE FROM THE FLOWERS, 
does not seem to be so well known as the pickle 
from the seeds. Here is a very old recipe 
which some may like to try; it has cheapness 
on its side certainly. Simply cover some 
freshly-picked flowers with cold vinegar, and to 


| 
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every pint bottle add a chopped shallot, a bruised 


clove, two or three peppercorns, a bit of garlic 
the size of a pea, and a pinch of salt. Use 
small bottles, and cork securely, and leave them 
in a warm, dry place for a month or two. Pure 
malt vinegar must be used. This is suitable for 
mutton dishes, in sauces, &c., and for tlavouri 
salads. A leaf or two of tarragon, or a morse 
of scraped horseradish, both favourite flavour- 
ings for pickle from the'seeds, might be used 
here in very limited quantities. 


SIGNALS FROM FRIEND TO FRIEND. 


Mrs. PriestLey SuTcLirre writes :—Can any reader tell me 
how to get rid of snails froma cellar? Salt causes damp- 
ness, Sawdust has been recommended, but one cannot put 
sawdust on walls and safe doors, and I find that in spite of 
good fitting doors the snails constantly get into my safe, 
A hedgehog is good for garden snails, but would no; live 
in a cellar. I shall be truly grateful for any helpful 
suggestion. 

C. Morrar states that the verses entitled “God in Nature” 
were first published in the November, 1895, number of 
the “ New England Magazine,” under the title “Each 
in his own tongue,” and were by Mr. W. H. Carruths * 
the first verse ended as the enquirer thought—"t Some 
call it evolution.” 

Mrs. Gascoyne informs “ Ruth” that a Castor-oil plant 
growing in a room will keep the flies out of it. 


Lorp WoLskLry AND Drink.—It may not be 
generally known that the Commander-in-Chief 
has long been an earnest advocate of ‘l'em- 
perance. Here is one of his utterances on the 
question a year or two ayo: ‘There are yet 
some battles to be fouzht, some great enemies 
to be encountered by the United Kingdom, but 
the most pressing enemy at present is drink. 
It kills more than all our newest weapons of 
warfare, and not only destroys the body, but 
the mind and soul also.” The (ommander-in- 
Chief in India, Sir George White, it is interesting 
to add, holds pretty much the same views. 


4 * 


ATTRACTION and repulsion play the supreme 
part. There is not a drop of water in our 
oceans that does not owe its existence to the 
‘attraction ” certain definite portions of oxygen 
have for hydrogen, which compel them to rush 
together and be locked in closest union. The 
very air we breathe depends upon the “ attrac- 
tion” there is between nitrogen and oxygen. 
The revolution of the moon around our globe, 
or of the earth around the sun, all depend upon 
the ‘‘attraction’’ every particle of matter; has 
for other particles—i.c., upon gravitation. 


PouirENESS has been well defined as bene- 
volence in small things. 
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If you do not know how to use it, 


THE WOMAN'S SIGNAL. 


HOME GARDENING FOR 


LADIES. 
By Mrs. E. L. CHAMBERLAIN, F.R.H.S. 


RASPBERRIES. 


Ir is profitable to grow this fruit. This is the 
only soft fruit that cannot be imported ; England 
berries but those that are home- 
wn, and the supply is never equal to the 
emand. A business man once told me that if 
I could secure for him 40 tons of raspberries he 
e wanted 


has no r 


would give me a handsome present. 
them, and could not get them, neither could I, 


as it turned out, though I thought it possible at 


the time. He was a manufacturing confectioner, 
and wanted the fruit to make essence for 
flavouring. A large quantity is used in this 
way, besides the more domestic requirements, 
for dessert use, puddings, and jam. 

Some of our readers have large gardens no 
doubt, but if they reflect they will probably 
discover that they never yet had too many 
raspberries, far more often the supply has run 
short. My advice to anyone who has a piece of 
waste ground is to plant raspberries there. If 
they do not want all the fruit, there would be no 
difficult in selling it, for the surplus will be 
gladl: ught by neighbours for jam, or by 
small shopkeepers to sell again, should it be not 
sufficient to send to market or to a jam factory. 

The raspberry is an indigenous fruit, and 
there should not be much difficulty in growing 
it in any part of Great Britain, yet it is often 
neglected or mismanaged, so that its berries are 
small and scanty, and people tell me, “‘ we can’t 

grow raspberries, you know; ours is not the 
right kind of soil.” 

This is only another way of saying that either 
they are ignorant or lazy. They do not trouble 
to find out the situation and soil that does suit, 
or are too indolent to make a plot suitable. 
The natural habitat of the raspberry is in moist, 
shady places—generally woods or at the water- 
side. The largest I ever saw grew literally in a 
swamp. This indicates that they thrive in a 
position or soil that keeps the roots moist and 
cool. This can be done artificially, if not natu- 
rally, by the admixture of half-decayed leaf- 
mould with the bed, by copious waterings, and 
by mulching in dry weather. 

A bed for raspberries should be in a shaded 

sition if possible, the soil very deeply dug 

fore planting, and good manure worked in. 
The canes are planted in the autumn, cut back 
to within six inches of the ground, leave 18 in. 
between each plant and 5ft. at least between 
each row. The ground must be thoroughly 
cleared of weeds, for when the plants are once 
established the roots, which run near the 
surface, must be interfered with as little as may 
be. Hoeing or digging for purposes of clearing 
will do much harm. 

When strong shoots come up in the spring 
choose five or six of the healthiest on each plant, 
cut the others away, and shorten these to 4 ft. if 
the raspberry is dwarf, 5 ft. if it is tall. Where 
large quantities are planted a very dwarf kind is 
preferable ; it is cut down to 38 ft., and needs 
neither stakes nor wire supports. Later on, 
when a crowd of suckers come up, cut away the 
weakest, and from the others a big leaf, that 
keeps the sun and air from the ripening fruit, 
draw those for next year’s fruit to one side 
and tie them together out of the way. These 
hints are equally applicable to the few rows in 
a small garden as to culture by the acre of ground 
and the thousands of canes that may grow in a 
plantation. The bushes, bought in quantity, 
cost about 8s. per 100. The value of the yield 
is generally calculated at about £30 to £40 per 
acre, but has been known to reach £50. 

In a ary season like the present it is well 
worth while to water this crop where possible, 
as it is in most private gardens. House slops 
will answer this purpose excellently, in fact are 
more effective than plain water, which may thus 
be saved, when it is a scarce commodity. 

I seem to have been writing so much about 
the drought, and it still goes on, so that I can 
only repeat the general advice given a few weeks 

back, viz., that where there is no restriction in 
the use of water, the application of it is the most 
urgent duty now to be performed in gardens. 


WHAT TO WEAR. 
RIVERSIDE DRESS. 


the girl who is 
the river is the 


because they 


cannot do better than patronise one of Messrs. 


Garrould’s ready-made skirts of. waterproof and 
navy-blue serge, while for warm days nothing 


looks better than white drill or piqué, any- 


thing as smart as white alpaca or canvas being 
reserved for some festive occasion, such as a 


party on a house boat. 


A good variety of cambric blouses form a 


necessary part of the equipment, and these can 
be white or coloured, according to taste. White 


piqué figured with red thread-stripes makes & 


very pretty blouse, especially when worn in 


combination with a white piqué skirt, with a 


little white jacket finished off with gold buttons. 
A straw hat, trimmed with red and white 
currants, makes a pretty finish to this costume. 
Light yellow blouses are very fashionable this 
year, and these also look sail 

skirts 
yellow satin ribbons. A costume of this kind 
looks charming in a boat supplied with yellow 
cushions, and a yellow Japanese sunshade gives 
the finishing touch to this pretty picture. 

Paisley patterns, in either cashmere or silk, 
are being used a good deal for waistcoats or 
blouses, to be worn in combination with white 
flannel jackets and skirts; gold buttons are 
added to the jacket, and a little ornamentation 
in black and gold braid looks well. Mauve 
linen spotted with white makes very pretty 
blouses, and green is more worn on the river 
this season than it has been in any preceding 
year. But the pure white cambric blouse 
always holds its own, and I know many river 
girls who wear the same ones year after year, 
only altering the sleeves every season, or making 
new ones if required. 

There is very little alteration in the blouses 
themselves year by year, it is only the 
sleeves that date them. The wide sleeves of 
last year would look very out of place at present, 
so the fulness must be made to droop downwards 
or done away with altogether, only adding an 
epaulette of Swiss embroidery, or a narrow fold 
of the blouse material passed round the top of 
the sleeve and caught up in the centre. A few 
deep collars of Swiss embroidery, and detachable 
box pleats, make most useful additions to a river 
outfit, for when a blouse gets a little crumpled 
at the top it is possible to wear it an extra day 
or two by means of some little accessory of this 
description. 

Waistbands are being worn much wider this 
year, and there is a great fancy for gold belts, 
even with plain serge dresses. It is very 
important that there should be no hiatus 
between blouse and skirt, for nothing looks 
worse than what has been well defined as a 
‘broad smile at the back of the waist.” The 
best plan for keeping a skirt in place is to stitch 
a strong piece of satin ribbon nearly all the way 
round the waist, leaving long ends at either side ; 
these ends are to be crossed (after the waist- 
band is fastened) and brought round to the 
front, where they should be securely pinned. 
The ornamental waistband is next put on, and 
the river-side girl attains that smart and neat 
appearance which is so essential to her success 
and comfort. 

Hats are the only wear on the river, for 
nothing looks worse than a bonnet in a boat. 
Sailor hats in burnt or white straw are always 
nice, whilst the new sailor hats covered with 
white piqué are particularly nice with plain 
white gowns. Any kind of rustic hat with a 
good broad brim looks well on the river, but 
flowers and feathers are out of place, except, 


Riversipe dress has a fashion of its own, and 
ing to spend her holiday by 
ppier for having a special 
outfit before she goes away from town. The 
most cherished possessions already in her ward- 
robe will be of no use to her on the river, and 
she lays aside her silks and chiffons with scarcely 
a sigh of regret. People who live in house boats 
sometimes wear very unlikely clothes, simply 

et tired of the monotony of 
suitable riverside dress; but the woman who 
wishes to look in harmony with her surroundings 
will discard all elaborate toilettes, and cheerfully 
submit to the continual livery of blouse and 
skirt. For morning wear, or doubtful days, she 


with white drill 
and white sailor hats trimmed with 
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perhaps, at a regatta. Hats covered with an 
abundance of snowy feathers were very fashion. 
able at Henley Regatta this year, and they 
looked very pretty, though very extravagant 
and not altogether in place. CHIFFON, | 


HER SECRET. 


An old lady died not lon » who durin 
lifetime had under all oi de ane siibagel 
to maintain an appearance of composure and 
placidity, and who had been the admiration of 
all who knew her. When her life was almost 
over, her family physician stood at her bedside 
one day and said : . 

‘‘ Mrs. Brown, I wish you could tell me the 
secret of your happy disposition.” 

The old lady looked up at him with an attempt 
at a smile, and murmured: ‘I always had 
patience with fools.” ; 


HEALTH WITHOUT MEDI- 
CINE. 


Do not use drugs, medicines, and so-called 
curatives. 

What! Is there any other means by which 
tone and vigour can be promoted, and the rosy 
cheeks natural to health restored ? 

Certainly. There is a valuable discovery that 
meets your case entirely. 

But what if I have much and hard work 
to do? 

It is no matter whether physical or mental 
labour is neant, or even if an excess of either 
has to be accomplished, causing undue jaded- 
ness and tiredness, with disinclination for further 
effort or exertion—in any case the discovery 
referred to will be of inestimable service to you. 

Ah! but I want something that is pleasant 
and nice, not nasty or unpleasant, nor, on the 
other hand, sickly and insipid. Have you this? 

Yes! your needs can be satisfied to the letter. 
The evidence of medical men and the public is 
conclusive on this point. 

What does this evidence prove ? 

It proves that Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa as a 
Food Beverage possesses nutrient, restorative, 
and vitalising properties, which have hitherto 
been non-existent. 

It aids the digestive powers, and is invaluable 
to tired men and delicate women and children. 

It has the refreshing properties of fine tea, 
the nourishment of the best cocoas, and a tonic 
and recuperative force possessed by neither, and 
can be used in all cases where tea and cofiee are 
prohibited. 

It is not a medicine, but a unique and 
wonderful food beverage, prepared from Kola, 
Cocoa, Malt, and Hops. 

The wonderful African Kola nut which it 
contains has concentrated powers of nutriment, 
and imparts stamina and staying powers, adds 
to power of endurance, and enables those who 
use it to undergo greater physical exertion and 
fatigue. 

But the expense ? 

You can try it free of expense. Merit alone 
is what is claimed for Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa, 
and the proprietors are prepared to send to any 
reader who names the Woman's S1Gnat a dainty 
sample tin of Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa free and 
post paid. There is no magic in all this. It is 
a plain, honest, straightforward offer. It 18 
done to introduce the merits of Vi-Cocoa into 
every home. Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoais not sickly 
or insipid like the ordinary cocoa extracts 
on the contrary, it has a pleasant and distinct 
flavour all its own, and which is much liked. 
It has all the refreshing properties of fine, well- 
made tea, but with a hundred times its nourist- 
ment. 

Dr. Tibbles’ Vi-Cocoa in 6d. packets, and 9d. 
and 1s. 6d. tins, of all grocers, chemists, and 
stores. Sole Proprietors:—Dr. Tibbles’ Vi- 
Cocoa, Limited, Suffolk House, Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 
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SILVER may be kept bright and free from 
stains by washing daily in Castile soupsuds. 
Keep a piece of chamois at hand and polish the 
silver thoroughly with it after it has been dried, 
and you will tind the use of silver polish neede 
only occasionally. 
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Our Open Columns. 


The Editor does not hold herself responsible for 
the opinions expressed by correspondents. 
Discussion is invited on the subjects here 
written upon. 


ACADEMY PICTURES. 


To the Editor of the ‘Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Mapam,—That virtue and modesty are in- 
separably connected with clothes, and cannot 
exist without them, and that while it is fashion- 
able and right to speak of the human form 
divine as the most beautiful work of the Creator, 
it is shockingly improper under any circumstances 
to look upon and ire that work: these 
seem to me to be not only Ree but very 
hurtful, errors. They are hurtful because they 
arise from those conventions of society, mistaken 
by many for Divine commands, which, on the 
one hand, throw the cloak of respectability over 
things that are essentially wrong, and, on the 
other, give an evil association to things that 
are not necessarily evil in themselves. 

The morality of dress is entirely a matter of 
custom. What is immodest in one country is 

rfectly modest in another, and vice versa. 
Whe adoption of clothing, though perhaps a 
universal accompaniment of what is called 
“ civilisation’ (never, by the bye, an unmixed 
blessing), is no sign whatever of either physical 
or spiritual advancement. I am confident that 
more than half the morbid fancies of youth are 
due to the action of the imagination excited by 
natural but unsatisfied curiosity in regard to 
matters needful to know, but of which eye and 
mind alike have too often been kept—as far as 
possible and as long as possible—in absolute 
ignorance. Such needful knowledge, instead of 
coming, as it ought, through pure and wise 
channels, is thus left for untaught instinct to 
guess at or to be received mingled with vile 
jests, from the lips of licentious companions. 
Meanwhile curiosity is but inflamed by partial 
revelations. One low-necked dress in ballroom 
or theatre is far more likely to work harm on 
the She dani mind of a young lad than any 
number of such pictures of the nude as figure 
in this year’s Academy. 

And yet, granting all this, and granting that 
there is nothing per se improper in the human 
form any more than in any other work of the 
Creator, one must still recognise the effect of 
the conditions which surround us. Standing before 
such a picture as ‘‘ Syrinx,” or such a statue as 
the ‘‘Greek Slave’ (and, by the way, is that 
noble work of his fellow countryman an instance 
of Hawthorne’s dictum that the sculptor’s marble, 
under modern conditions, ‘ inevitably loses its 
chastity’ ?), and unconscious, amidst my 
esthetic enjoyment of God’s fairest handiwork, 
of any whisper of self-reproach, I am disturbed, 
nevertheless, by a question, the answer to which 
the pcre or statue does not supply, but 
which, if true to my best self, I must needs face : 
‘What did it mean tothe model ? At what cost 
has this gratification of mine been purchased ? ” 

Though the pleasure I enjoy in contemplating 
beauty be ever so innocent I don’t want to feel 
that it is gained at any fellow creature's spiritual 
or moral cost. So long as custom associates 
Innocence of mind with covering for body so 
long will it be hard to be nude and not self- 
conscious. It may be that, grown accustomed 
from early childhood to sitting for “the alto- 
gether,” the model is quite unconscious of any 
strangeness or immodesty in a situation which, 
apart from her profession, she would feel to be 
immodest. In that case ’twould be as grievous 
& pity to suggest disapproval and thus awaken 
Sell-consciousness, as it would in the case of a 

amoan maiden or a young negress. But how 
ae must depend on the artist to whom she 

s! 

T note that all the talk on the “ nude in art” 
Seems to be confined, at least by implication, to 
the female form. Were the morals of our boys 
alone to he considered I could understand this, 
though I should not agree with it. But why it 
should hanna girl to look on a nude study of 
One of her own sex, or what she can see in it 
that she oughtn’t to see, I cannot imagine. Of 


course, if the good matron finds her daughter 


ausing to admire the stalwart proportions of 
ir John Millais’ handsome young “ Fore- 
runner,” that is another matter. She will at 
once drag her from the spot! Alas, I fear 
there is a lot of unconscious humbug abroad, 
and not the less mischievous because it is un- 
conscious.— Yours truly, Vir. 
July 18th, 1896. 


Dear Mapam,—The discussion as to the 
admissibility of pictures of the nude in our 
ublic exhibitions has greatly interested me, 
basking I have strong sympathy both with Art 
and with Puritanism. I quite with the argu- 
ments of one of the letters, published in the 
SIGNAL, of July 11th, that “to the pure all 
are pure,” and that the human form is 
the climax of our ideas of the beautiful. Unfor- 
tunately, however, these two statements do not 
cover the whole question. 
_ The sad fact remains that impurity lurks 
in many if not in all hearts, waiting only 
for suitable circumstances for its develop- 
ment. Debate as we may about the Garden 
of Eden and the doctrine of original sin, 
the peccability of mankind is still universally 
true. This being the case, is not the sense of 
decency based on an instinctive desire to hide 
what might give rise to evil, and is it not our 
duty to conform to the suggestions of this 
feeling, in ourselves and in a ool if we would 
obey the command to “ avoid all appearance 
of evil” ? 

There is, however, to my mind, 4a still 
more forcible reason why we should in this 
special direction sacrifice the desires of our 
artistic sense, and that is the almost insuper- 
able difficulty of gratifying them without doing 
violence to the spiritual nature of our sisters 
whenever we ask them to put aside this veil 
with which they are usually clothed and sit as 
the artist’s models. 

‘*Facinc BOTH Ways.” 


[This discussion will now cease.—Eb. | 


MARRIAGE WITH DECEASED WIFF’S 
SISTER. 


To the Editor of the Woman’s SIGNAL. 


Dear Mapam,—I am delighted to have an 
opportunity of expressing my opinion upon 
‘* Marriage with Deceased Wife’s Sister.” Ever 
since reading, many years ago, Mrs. Craik’s 
book ‘‘ Hannah,” I have felt very strongly 
opposed to the law as it now stands, and I am 
hoping each year to see the Bill pass which will 
make legal such marriages. 

We may certainly take it for granted that 
where the Bible allows a woman to marry her 
deceased husband’s brother, it would not oppose 
a man marrying his deceased wife’s sister. 

If, as was quoted by one of your corres- 
pondents, the probability of marriage with the 
wife’s sister would spoil a wife’s friendship 
with her sister, upon the same ‘easoning, a 
wife could have no close lady friend if that 
friend happened to be single. Good married 
men and women do'not, it seems to me, contem- 
plate a second marriage while the wife or 
husband is living, and so I do not see how it 


‘could possibly make any difference to the 


relationship between a man and his wife’s 
sisters, but a man becoming free and wishing to 
marry his wife’s sister, she is surely the most 
fitted for the position, as besides keeping the 
two families united, she, as a rule, already loves 
the children and they love her. 

I am convinced it is one of those laws which 
need to be altered, and I am glad to think that 
there are those working to get it repealed. The 
time is coming, I trust, when we women will be 
able to do more than hope and pray for the 
matters we feel so strongly about. I shall 
welcome any measure that will give to woman 
the chance of working in any sphere that she 
can show fitness for. 

Allow me to say how much your paper 
has encouraged me. It is good to know 
that women with influence and power are 
doing so much for their less favoured sisters. 

Thanking you for the privilege of writing in 
your," Open Column,”—I am, yours acer, 


DEPRESSED AGRICUL- 
TURE. 


RUSTICS INVADING TOWNS. 
YEARs ago Mr. Gladstone, speaking on the dis- 
tressed condition of agriculture and the invasion 
of towns by the rural population in search of 
work, urged as a remedy that fruit culture 
should be undertaken on a large scale. This 
was tried, with more or less success, in Norfolk. 
Near Methwold, Norfolk, is what is known as 
‘‘The Colony,” established some five years ago. 
The growers have about 142 acres in holdings 
of one, two, three, and occasionally six acres of 
land. A large quantity of fruit is sent to market 
or converted into jam in a factory on the spot. 

One of the pioneers of this movement is Mr. 
Alfred Edmonds, now a builder of greenhouses, 
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but formerly a carpenter, who came from London 
to assist in building the colony. For years Mr. 
Edmonds has been a martyr to that most dis- 
tressing complaint, nervous asthma, and all the 
medical skill of London was powerless to give 
him relief. But he was induced to try Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People. The result 
was gratifying in the extreme, and his gratitude 
prompted him to write as follows to the manu- 
facturers :—‘‘I have now finished the last of 
four boxes of Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills. I feel 
stronger than before taking them, and my breath- 
ing is not so short and hurried when doing my 
work. Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills are certainly 
just the right thing in the right plece for those 


who need a strengthening and invigorating 
medicine.” 
A personal interview showed that Mr. 


Edmonds had, if anything, understated the 
case in his letter. He stated, in reply to 
questions, that for some years he had sufiered 
from asthma. He visited various wble doctors, 
and resorted to the great London hospitals, 
with no result. Mr. Edmonds said: ‘I had 
great difficulty in breathing. I — soon yot 
tired, and could make no sustained effort. I 
used to feel very bad when I was at work. I 
had also a sinking feeling in the stomach «nd 
chest. I went to the University College 
Hospital and to several other hospitals, but 
they did me no good. They told me I was 
suffering from consumption, but nevertheless I 
am now strong and well. I was in the hospital 
in Portland-terrace six months, when they 
discharged me as incurable. But thanks to Dr. 
Williams’ Pink Pills I now breathe freely, and 
can do « hard day’s work without distress. 
I have not taken any pills for five weeks, 
for I have no needof themnow.” Dr. Williams’ 
Pink Pills cure not only cases like the above, but 
the disorders which arise from an impoverished 
state of the blood and nerves, such as anemia, 
pale and sallow complexion, weakness, loss of 
appetite, shortness of breath, pains in the back, 
nervous headache, early decay, all forms of 
female weakness, hysteria, paralysis, locomotor 
ataxy, sciatica, palpitations, low vitality, con- 
sumption, and wasting strength from any causes 
These Pills are genuine on/y with the full name, 
Dr. Williams’ Pink Pills for Pale People, and are 
sold by chemists and by Dr. Williams’ Medicine 
Company, 46, Holborn-viaduct, London, E.C., 
at 2s. 9d. a box, or six for 13s. 9d. 


= EOS 


DO TEMPERANCE PEOPLE SUPPORT 
FACH OTHER ? 

Dear Mapam,—I was interested in the letter 
in Woman's SiGNau this week, as I myself lose 
a certain amount of business through my rule 
of not allowing intoxicants at table. On Monday 


Berea ieeating png a 0 on ed FACTS AND SCRAPS. | His ae gc i eee 7 
’ ’ ' tae i e soverei 
Tuesday they called to say that, as I did not | THE SALT-CELLAR. | govern the country where it soquine laut and 
allow wing ob table, Gary conkd 00 oe fo | Tae mltcellar Gates eet se of mitt gestae | lem, an well ee a ee, Ge ute 
lose a little by adherence to pe peineipla k have that is natur al, since the use of salt is lost in the | Sci any in Africa. But Par iament comaney 
named, but I do not find that temperance | night of time. Homer qualifies it as divine. | , ower of taking back the charter if the c : 
people, as such, support me as I think IT have a | oes ye areas and ee mere ee did not govern in a way that could be apptorel 
right to ask. It may be because temperance oe pnoures Dengue’: _ Cee, | by civilized nations. 


: | f silver or gold, and was handed down 
hotels (so-called) are in many cases not clean, | from father to son. Benvenuto Cellini chased 


con: Bere ee Larry eee ea var ‘some for Francis I., that were of the most Haze had been to a missionary meeting. 


exquisite workmanship. There arelikewise some | Her prayers were apt to mirror the impressio 
ing ago = ee ae inheee = * = beautiful specimens in faience, and at the Louvre | of the day, and this is what her anther ean 
or en ’ y w.R Teak. may be seen those made at Oriu for the celebrated | at bedtime: ‘“‘O Lord, I s’pose you know ‘bout 
ial ae a . KR. * | get called the service of Diana of Poitiers or of | rae missionaries, cata Lord, please don’t 
[Mr. Foster's ‘ Guide,” which he will send Henry II. = | heathen ! learn any b habits from the 
free on application, gives full and most enticing A LESSON IN HUMILITY. | + * * 
‘ ulars of the beautiful a | of his hotel. | ,, r ad farther ari” said) © ‘i : ‘ 
acombe and the neighbourhood is celebrated $ you advance er in your art,” said) THE m itary armaments which keep in forced 
for its beauty of land and sea. The Granville | Gounod to a young poet, ‘‘ you will come to | idleness 4,000,000 men in Europe are almost 
is ificently situated perched on a cliff | think of the great poets of the past as I now | unknown in the United States. It is not 
having both land ‘and washer views. | : | appreciate the great musicians of former times. | merely that European nations are deprived of 
: en I was your age I used to say ‘ I;’ at 25 I | the labour, skill, and exertions of 4,000,000 men 
_: said ‘I and Mozart at 4C, ‘Mozart and I;’ now | in the prime of life ; they have also to set apart 
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I say ‘ Mozart.’” 1,000,000 workers of agricultural and industrial 

——_ classes to feed and clothe the standing armies 

INFINITE LOVE. SOREIGN ENGLISH. and to defray the cost of artillery, war vessels, 
OF one man’s life if we essay to tell— I HAVE before me a letter from Parisian friend, | &¢- 


The tale of thought and action, hopes and fears, ® gentleman of some literary note in his own ; e 

Of friendships changing with the changing years. ac who informs me that he is learning; "arr demands action—not tears ; it demands 
Of joy or grief, from birth to funeral knell— English by the aid of a small text-book and ® | of us the power of sacrifice—sole origin of our 
Omitting nought of all that him befell, dictionary, without any other instructor; and he | salvation ; it seeks Christians capable of saying, 
How boundless and how vain the task appears! adds: “ In small time I can learn so many |« We will die for this; above all, Christians 
«And what,” we cry, “are one man’s smiles Englich as I think I will come to the England | capable of saying “* We will live for this.”— 


and tears, and go on the scaffold to lecture.” Lamennats 


Tal the er Tee ee LIVING ON LEAVINGS | . 

Sparkles an s of one vast moving sea ?” . | : mh : 

Yet, deeply Ste, of man’s being part, | TueRe are people who live only on what others | ane need to judge al tig ae al of - 

There lives the faith—God strengthen ours leave them over of life; limp-back, non-produc- | a Fl Be an unjuaé instituti Saat aatel ,, ’ re 
again ! | tive, non-progressive people, to whom any new | the dave of the Kin E dw aS ds, - Wh oe 4 

That, infinite as human life may be, | thought, any innovation, is distressing. They | ehether coe wl ae ee aa b “ Be ‘ 

Infinite Love surrounds each beating heart | do no thinking for themselves, except to think | | arbarians pla . oT y Bi One Bek 

‘And feels its every throb of joy or pain. that they who differ from them are fools. Even | ae Caio 

E.C.F. | then the phrases they use in condemnation of - i = 


| others are the leavings of a former generation of | Mrs. TULLIVER, aS we have seen, was not 
SS aan | destructive objectors. These people are never without influence over her husband. No woman 
creators. They have not enough entrgy to, *§> she can always incline him to do either what 
{; Dr. NANSEN, in setting forth his plans, for | create anything—certainly not anything which | she wishes—or the reverse !1—George lit. 
reaching the North Pole, said: “‘ For drinking | marks substantial progress in methods of | s « «= 

we shall have nothing except water, which we | personal culture and social welfare. Queen Marcuerite of Italy's pet hobby is 


shall get by melee snow. This water we may, | that of collecting slippers and shoes that belonged 
however, mix with lime-juice and sugar, or with | Let our souls pursue to famous women of the past ages. 


milk, or make tea, chocolate or soup of it, and | Some high, calm, spheric tune, and prove our. 
thus we shall have pleasant drinks. A good wor. | 

drink is also water mixed with oatmeal. The better for the sweetness of our song. | Extan fled from J ezebel, but Ahab had the 
Spirituous drinks will not be allowed.” | 


* 


Elizabeth Barrett Brownwug. | most to fear from her. 


,, suede, 2/11, 3/6, 3/11, 
Chevrette, 2/11,8/11 


SS OELICIOUS” WHOLESOME. REFRESHING. 
Prepared in silver-lined i , Highly prized mil. Flavoure with Ripe Fruit Juices. 


DR. GORDON STABLES, HALF - 6 
R.N., says: “Jellies that uF-PINTS, 23d 


really add to our healthand |= | = eb. =| 5 = PINTS, 44d. Ge 
luxury.” = _ ae = the Ache QUARTS, 84d. First Floor, 92 New Bond Street. 
8, CHIVERS & SONS, puoi Br Bu Ss Facowe. HISTON, CAMBRIDGE] | 
| CHIVSRS’ PATENT CUSTARDS and BLANC CHIVERS’ FIRST PRIZE JAMS. — The — ll 
MANGES—24. and 34. packets and 6d. boxes— Royal Commission on Agriculture, in its report 
| ero i ier ap an te cattle ws te (1895) says: “ Limca a hid Factory at Histon \ N.” 
| e dinner and supper table. ade by simp .. is now well-known throughout the countr, fj a . 
adding milk and boiling. ‘ for the excellence of its manufactures.” ¥ ESSAYS FOR WOME 


{ 


Price 2/6. BY 
| Dr. MARY J. HALL-WILLIAMS (M.D., Boston). 


| For above work, and for personal interview, apply first by 
\ letter to 40, Highbury Hill, London, N 


ee 


A Blinding Headache Cured _in_Ten Minutes by 
SKAPUTINE.” 


Used and recommended by the following professional men : 


Dr. GRIFFITHS, F.R.S. (Edin.', F.C S., Brixton ; Dr. FORSHAW, * 80 
LL.D., Ilkley College; A. GARDINER, Esq., Scholastic Editor ; married to read. No book is written vole Boe ome 
The EDITOR of The barely Dosfor, Heit. &e., &. It cures thoroughly into matters relating to married woes whe case, 
nfluenza and Neuralgia as well as feadache. Nothing is so i | scarcely i 
speedy and effective as KAPUTINE —it never fails. If at safer t rms! shine focal eee ee . 

2 80) A 


and you will get a free sample, also name of nearest Agent. ness. The book can be had in envelope es Eo ew in 

$e) KAPUTINE. TTD... WIPPTRSPIFLD. Box Z, Spanish Place, Manchester Square, JONGOMs gapan 
return}for a Postal Order for 1s. 2d. 

iar .- 


r taining bap! 
enclose to us a stamped envelope bearing your name and address | for knowledge is power and the means of attd g ix 
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INSTITUTIONS, EDUCATIONAL, APARTMENTS, 
SITUATIONS VAXANT AND WANTED, 
and Similar Matter. 

15 words for 1s., each 10 Additional Words, 64. 
Four insertions for the price of Three. 
ADVERTISEMENTS must be prepaid and sent to the Office, 
80, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, W.C. 


HOTELS, HYDROS, &c. 


THE DEVONSHIRE HOUSE 


TEMPERANCE HOTEL, 


12, Bishopsgate Street Without, London, B.C. 
This First-Class Temperance Hotel is centrally situated for 
business or pleasure in the heart of the City. 

‘elewhone No. 2,495. 
Telegraphic Address, “ Exterior, London” 
H. G. CHALKLEY & SONS, Proprizrors. 


1.0.4.T “4 Home from Home" I.0.R. 
TEMPERANOE FAMILY & OOMMEROIAL HOTEL. 


% 3 Boat, for all of the Metropolis. le Beds, 1s. 64. ; 
Yo BILIDUSNESS, ze Double Beds, 2s. 6d. Meals at correspondingly low prices. 
For Tuorpio LIVER, Special terms for parties of three or more; aiso for rooms 


J. WOOLLAGOTT, Proprietor. 


Llfracombe. 
THE “GRANVILLE” BOARDING-HOUSE. 
; FIRST-CLASS. 
os sinner ae es Unique situation for land and sea views. Only 
BUT BE SURE THEY ARE CARTER’S. e bona fide Temperance House in town. Forty-five 


Carter's Little Liver Pills are sometimes counterfeited. It is not enough to ask for Bedrooms. Full particulars in Bijou Guide, Gratis. 


‘Little Liver Pills"; CARTER’S Is the important word, and should be observed on 
the outside wrapper, otherwise the pilts within cannot be genuine. 


Do not take any nameless ‘Little Liver Pills” that may be offered. But be sure = 7% p= 4 Bg ss. 


they are CARTER'S. 
id Central, near Louvre. 
Comfortable Rooms, with or without board, from 
3 to 8 francs. 
Ladies and families. Paris Branch of W.C.T.U. 
Temperance Restaurant. English Reading Room. 
ions ita Moderate bag 
‘enclosin: stam Secre 
vey (ceeaoa, be ae bee 


HIGHEST AWARD at FOOD and COOKERY EXHIBITION, LONDON, MAY, 1895. (G2 
SUPPLIED to THE QUEEN xo ROYAL FAMILY. || COCKBURN 
pa TEMPERANGE HOYER, 
GLASGOW. 


Quietly and pleasantly situated for business or pleasure. 
Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 6s. 100 Rooms. Electrie 
| Light. Passenger Elevator. Turkish Baths. 

ote Address: 141 BATH STREET. 
Under the personal superintendence of Mrs. A. D. PHILP. 


COCKBURN 


TEMPERANCE HOUSE 
LONDON. 


| Strictly private and select locality, overlooking gardens, 
| facing Euston Station. Telegraphic Address: ‘ Luncheons, 
London.” Room and Breakfast from 4s. to 5s. 6d. 


DIGESTION. 


DIGESTION. 


 Btead 


PROMOTE 
PROMOTE 


A | Note Address: 9410 Endsleigh Gardens, N.W. (opposite 
7 | 2 , j { | Euston). Mrs. A. D. PHILP, Proprietress, 
REG . A 
y ; SE : Temperance BOARDING HOUSE. conducted on 
6d. and Is. Samples of _ Bread Miss FRANCES E. WILLARD says: | Christian prinoiples Home comforts. Good diet, 428. to 
and Biscuits on receipt of “ Hovis is a grand institution. I have 52s. 6d. inclusive weekly.—Miss Woopwarp (Member of the 
Stamps. almost lived on it since I found it out.” Royal British Nursing Association), Haverstock House, 
be ) od Claremont Road. 
IMITATION IS THE SINCEREST FORM OF FLATTERY. | 
The Publi tioned inst ting f Bakers spurious imitations of ‘‘ HOVIS,” which, having met 
with stich anpenoedonted odivess, is Denn Copied in suany inutances as closely as can be done without risk. [/KLEY.—THE SRA HYDRO. -Rev. Charles 
If any difficulty be experienced in obtaining “ HOVIS,” or if what is dai a ea Af oa is not satisfactory, a Garters ly a Hy ae ghd eos 7 ares 
vYi i 4 i y Ta, » to j e ave foun e ome 
logic Wass, Senin EDIE NS ee eekie terms from Ble ¢ 6d. Physician, Thomas Johnstone, 


8S. FITION & SON, Millers, MACCLESFIELD. M.D., M.R.C.P. Lond. Apply, Manageress. 
read in pl f a 
_) BEWARE | ronment nape: teed gees! BEWARE ! al | — 
: — = 3 — ein ———_ APARTMENTS, &c. 
BLACKHEATH.—Modern House to let, 16 


rooms. Furnished house; moderate rent.—52 Van- 
brugh Park, 8.E. 


| a EABON V1 3 ii EDUCATIONAL 


H!G¢H SCHOOL AND BOARDING SCHOOL 
FOR GIRLS, South Marine Terrace, Aberystwith.— 
Principal: Mrs, MakLEs8-THOMAS. 


Misses COCHRANE, 
Dress and sHantle {Hakers, 
23, ARCHIBALD PLACE, 
EDINBURGH. 


» NEW HARRISON SWIFT GOLD MEDAL 


KNITTER 


GLENHOLME COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, 


panpep es 4 BASINGSTOKE..—MIS8 ALLNUTT, 1.0.P. | Fine 

{ in WOOL oe a oe bracing air. Comfortable home. Tennis Preparation for 

! + 5 ey sepoat: Matric, and otherexams. Highly recommended by parents 
: 8 a8 THIUMPHANT AWANDS: ie cloding of pupils. One hour from London. ‘Terms moderate. Pro- 
: GOLD MEDALR. forthe * HARRISON 'and‘ SUN ’ MACHINES. spectus, with testimonials and view of school. Vacancy for 


HUaRRISON KNITTING MACHINE CO. LTD. 


Governess-Student. 
Works: 48, Upper Brook 8t., Manchester. 
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99, 0 eee 
—whenever wholesome re- 
“ Represents the standard of highest purity at present attainable | _ficially resorted to. 


. ' Far superior to tea or 
freshment 18 mecessary— 
in regard to Cocoa.”—Lancet. 


a! & . coffee for nourishing and 

strength-imparting proper- 

‘ ties, and for Breakfast, 

Luncheon, Tea, or Supper 

C a may be safely and bene- 


De 


‘THE WOMAN'S, SIGNAL 


Is a Weekly 1d. Paper for Ladies. Do you take it weekly? If not, order it from your Newsagent for a few 
weeks and see if you do not like to have it. There is no other ladies’ paper like tt. 


Tar Woman’s Sianat keeps the busy woman in touch with aun the more important matters of politics and social 
events of general interest. 


Tux Woman's Sianat gives all of the sPEcIaL NEws of women’s doings, and notes about all women’s organised work 
for the world and in the public service, paying special attention to the Women’s Suffrage and Temperance Movements, but not 
ignoring any efforts of women in Philanthropy, Social Usefulness, Art, Literature and Education. 


Tue Woman’s Siena contains Character Sketches of Eminent Women, with portraits, and varied and interesting 
articles on ALL SUBJECTS of special attractiveness to Ladies. 


Tam Woman's Sicnat also meets the wants of Ladies as Housekeepers. Nine-tenths of our women in all social 


ranks are more or less‘occupied with the great duty of HOME-MAKING. Cookery, Health in the House, and Domestic Matters 
generally are treated by able writers every week. 


Tae Woman's Signa is not filled with fashion plates, but remembers that women must, sometimes, have new dresses, 


and therefore need to know and follow fashion to a moderate degree. Therefore, ‘‘ WHAT TO WEAR ” is as fully treated of weekly 
as most sensible women will desire. , 


Please help us to get Tue Woman's SiGNaL beiter known; say, by sending specimen copies to friends you think likely 
to be interested, laying the paper in waiting-rooms, purchasing a second copy and asking ycur newsagent to display it im his 
window for a day or two, sending for a poster to put up at your meetings, and in any other way you can devise assist our 
circulation! Thousands of women who would enjoy the SienaL weekly have never seen it ! 


A supply of small bills as above will be gladly sent to any friend who will undertake to give them away at meetings, 
enclose in letters, dc. Send a post-card, stating how many you could make use of, to Tae Manacer, 30, Maiden Lane, London, W.C. 


Printed by VEALE, CHIFFERIEL & Co., 31-37 Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, London, E.C., and Published by MARSHALL & Sons, 125, Fleet Streat, London, E.C. 
to the Editor, &c., to be addressed, 30, Maiden Lane, Covent Garden, London, E.C. 


